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In Poems and in Tales 
Caliph 


In poems and in tales alone shall live the 
eternal memory of this city when I am dust and 
thou art dust, when the Bedouin shall build his 
hut upon my garden and drive his plough 
beyond the ruins of my palace, and all Bagdad 
is broken to the ground. Ah, if there shall ever 
arise a nation whose people have forgotten 
poetry or whose poets have forgotten the 
people, though they send their ships round 
Taprobane and their armies across the hills of 
Hindustan, though their city be greater than 
Babylon of old, though they mine a league into 
earth or mount to the stars on wings—what 
of them? 


Hassan 
They will be a dark patch upon the world. 


—James Elroy Flecker, Hassan 
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HIGH COUNTRY 
Richardson Rome 


Civilization at Mid-Century 


The present World War will probably mark a definite break between the first and 
the second half of the twentieth century. The Editors of the University Review believe 
that these years are an appropriate time to take stock of the problems that in whole or 
in part have been solved, and of the problems that remain, in various fields of human 
endeavor. We are therefore publishing a series of articles by various authorities summar- 
izing the issues confronting us. In the winter number Bf the University Review, Sir 
Norman Angell discussed “Progress Toward Peace,” Dr. Logan Clendening summarized 
“Medicine in the Twentieth Century,” and Professor Eric T. Bell outlined the develop- 
ment of scientific thought in his paper, “One Golden Age—Mathematics Since 1801.” We 
are happy to present three more papers on this general subject. 

—The Editors. 


An Era of Transition 


AVERY CRAVEN 


HE eighteen-nineties of the last 
century mark a definite turning 
point in American history. For 
the past fifty years we have been pain- 
fully, but not always consciously, mak- 
ing our way into a new era. The forces 
which shaped American life from the 
Civil War to the nineties, weakened 
after that date and new ones increas- 
ingly dominated our living if not al- 
ways our thinking. Changes have been 
so profound and so rapid that much 
of the time we have presented the spec- 
tacle of a peoples whose bodies were 
in one age and whose minds were in 
another. Much of the present day con- 
_— and uncertainty is due to that 
act. 


II 
The opening of the Civil War freed 
American industrial-capitalism from the 
restraining hand of the Southern plant- 
er. Protective tariffs, national banking, 
and homestead legislation quickly fol- 


lowed. The war itself gave matchless 
markets, and a sudden shift in construc- 
tion materials from wood and stone to 
steel and concrete kept expansion go- 
ing in the decades which followed. The 
opening of the Far West with all its 
riches and all its demands gave the 
final push to the creation of an “Age 
of Big Business.” Production skyrock- 
eted. The American Business Man be- 
came one of the wonders of the World. 
His Corporations and Trusts formed 
models for those in other lands and his 
fabulous wealth made facts out of the 
fairy tales of old. 

Only labor and the farmers failed to 
share in the good of the new day. Labor 
revealed its discontent in a series of 
bitter strikes running from the late sev- 
enties to the early nineties; the farmers 
voiced their protests in Grange and 
Populist moves. In 1896 it all headed 
up in the nomination of William Jen- 
nings Bryan by an insurgent group in 
the Democratic Party and the launch- 
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ing of one of the most bitter political 
campaigns in American History. In sim- 
ple scriptural language Bryan voiced 
the longings and the disappointments 
of those on farms and in factories who 
had failed to gain all that common 
men should have gained in democratic 
America. Without quite knowing it he 
uttered the protest of a rural-agricul- 
tural way of life against the rising 
dominance of an urban-industrial one. 
He spoke for the orthodox, isolation- 
ist, “‘‘moderately-well-fixed” America 
which still held to old ideals and val- 
ues. Unintentionally he revealed the 
widening gap between democratic theo- 
ry and the practices of modern business 
still thought of as democratic. The fu- 
tility of his protest, bringing much of 
‘“God-bless-you”” but insufficient votes, 
indicated that the new day was in the 
saddle and that some things, once fun- 
damental, were going out of date. 
America was coming of age and tak- 
ing her place in a wider and different 
world. Democracy needed to be re- 
phrased. 


Ill 

With the election of William Mc- 
Kinley the depression lifted, and 
finance-capitalism reached its high- 
water mark in America. Prosperity ran 
rampant; the nation fought and won 
a war against Spain and added new, 
far-flung territories to its domain. Big 
business and manifest destiny walked 
hand-in-hand and the voices of protest 
were largely stilled by these evidences 
of well-being. Perhaps at no time in 
American history were men more cer- 
tain that we had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a perfect system of government 
and society. McKinley was willing to 
share it with the little brown men on 
the other side of the world. 


The hard times of the eighteen-nine. 
ties, however, had left their mark on 
the minds of serious thinkers and even 
on western farmers. A few had begun 
to suspect that something more funda. 
mental than party struggles had been 
going on and that something more 
vital than the money question had been 
settled. Frederick Jackson Turner had 
already noted the fact that the frontier 
had closed and with it the old natural 
door to unlimited opportunity. Jacob 
Riis had shown, with startling clarity, 
how the other half was living in Ameri- 
ca. Thorstein Veblen had pointed out 
that production under the modern price 
system was directed only towards prof- 
its, not human needs. These things 
meant much in a land where society 
was supposed to exist only for the well- 
being of the individual—the common 
individual especially. A spirit of rest- 
lessness, if not reform, was in the air, 
waiting only for a leader and an oc- 
casion. 

The death of William McKinley and 
a few unfavorable economic flurries at 
the opening of the new century set the 
stage for renewed effort at bettering 
conditions and, incidently, reclaiming 
the democracy which Bryan had thought 
was being lost. The leader was the 
young Theodore Roosevelt, New York 
born but made familiar to the West 
by cattle ranching in the Dakotas. 
Eager, intense, emotional, he typified 
the American people in their hard drive 
to success. Fundamentally courageous 
and fair, he represented the democratic 
ideal as it had been fused with the idea 
of progress in the new industrial era. 
He saw nothing wrong in the social- 
economic system which had worried 
Bryan so greatly; he found much of 
injustice and misery because some men 
had not played the game fairly and be- 
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AN ERA OF TRANSITION 


cause some business concerns had been 
both corrupt and_ self-seeking. He 
would right everything, yes everything, 
by denouncing bad men and bad prac- 
tices. He would introduce the sports- 
manship of the athletic field into na- 
tional life. He would not change “the 
game of grab”; he would only enforce 
the rules. 

Sufficient to say, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, covering the years 1901- 
1908, saw much of activity but little 
of accomplishment in adjusting Ameri- 
can values and assumptions to the re- 
alities of the new day—the task of de- 
mocracy. Words, not deeds, satisfied 
a generation which had accomplished 
matchless material things and given 
more of comfort and luxury to a peo- 
ple than earth had ever known before. 
They were not ready for any change 
in their thinking, although it was be- 
coming increasingly clear that material 
changes were shifting the problems of 
democracy from freedom to those of 
equality. They did not like privilege or 
unfair practices unless they personally 
benefited by them. They did not wish 
democracy to fail, but how could it be 
failing when there were so many more 
bath-tubs and millionaires in America 
than elsewhere! Roosevelt was calling 
some men hard names. He was point- 
ing his finger in menace at some corpo- 
rations. Democracy was safe when that 
was being done. 

The facts, however, were on the other 
side. Most of the old democratic as- 
sumptions were simply no longer valid. 
Freedom and rugged individualism had 
created an economic power greater than 
government itself and the keeping of 
the many had passed into the hand of 
the economic few. Natural and human 
resources were no longer being devel- 


oped, they were being exploited. Our 
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splendid isolation was only a myth 
when Roosevelt’s representatives were 
at Algeciras and American capital and 
goods were crowding into every corner 
of the globe. It was useless to talk of 
equality where wealth gave power and 
where industry was able to convince 
farmers that agriculture profited by pro- 
tective tariffs. Somehow the United 
States had not been established for 
quite the kind of a society that was 
evolving under the new finance-indus- 
trial capitalism. 

Woodrow Wilson caught and stimu- 
lated this deeper reaction in American 
life. The reforms he proposed aimed 
at basic evils. He said he intended to 
make democracy a reality in American 
life. Then a World War shifted inter- 
est and effort away from domestic af- 
fairs. Wilson lifted his patterns from 
local to international levels. With 
matchless verbal skill he made Ameri- 
ca, and then the whole western world, 
conscious again of democracy as an 
ideal which might be realized in prac- 
tice. He failed, in part at least, be- 
cause men were not ready to pay the 
ptice which the establishment and main- 
tenance of a truly democratic order de- 
manded. He was hated, in turn, be- 
cause so many poor humans, who had 
dreamed, found only ashes in their 
hands. Americans, as much as others, 
were not prepared to accept a new deal 
for all mankind as long as they still 
implicitly believed in the soundness of 
all the values and assumptions and 
practices of “the age of Big Business.” 
When the war was over they were 
ready for Harding and Coolidge and 
Hoover and the final rounding out of 
the old Republican regime. Not until 
a wrecking depression had done its 
work were they interested in taking a 
little reform along with their recovery. 
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IV 

If this analysis of American life in 
the new century is correct, then the sig- 
nificance of what has happened since 
1929 lies in the fact that it constitutes 
the first really serious effort which we 
have been able to make in adjusting 
democracy to the realities of a new do- 
mestic and international era. It means 
that we have been trying to close the 
gap between democratic ideals as stated 
by Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln and the practices of such typically 
American figures as John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Henry Clay Frick and J. Pierpont 
Morgan. We have been led to this, I 
fear, less from desire than from neces- 
sity. The depression helped, but Russia 
and Hitler have done more by their 
blunt rejection of democracy, as we 
have practiced it, and their equally 
blunt statements regarding its weak- 
nesses and failures. The final push has 
come from the fact that, in this war, 
we have found ourselves the defenders 
of the democratic values before the 
whole world and we either have had 
to renounce our faith or begin to live 
up to it. 

That many have seen recent develop- 
ments in this light is indicated by the 
astonishing number of books written 
about democracy in the past few years. 


Men have wanted to know what it is 
and what it means; its relation to social- 
economic problems; its application to 
events taking place in far off corners 
of the world. The general trend in an- 
swers given seems to indicate a hea 
shift of emphasis from the freedom 
side of democracy to the equality side. 
That is a compiete reversal from earlier 
times. Some have gone so far as to say 
that it means bread for the hungry, 
shoes for the bare-footed, and a “quart 
of milk a day” for the thirsty. They 
have given it a world-wide import. 
They say that the Second World War 
is not just a struggle to make the world 
safe for democracy but a war to prove 
the superiority of democracy both as a 
way of life and as a form of governing. 
They would make it our business to see 
that justice and decency exist, and are 
defended, around the globe. A few 
have been so brave as to insist that 
democracy can be as efficient in self- 
defense as a dictatorship. 

It is a little early now to say whether 
the people of the United States, as a 
whole, have reached these high levels 
or not. If they have, then the era of 
transition, begun in the nineties, has 
ended and the nation has entered the 
modern world with mind as well as 


body. 
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Medicine in the War and After 


Morris FISHBEIN 


WORLD wide cataclysm such 
A as that which now prevails 

brings new stresses on every 
group in our population. Changes in 
established customs which in times of 
peace are developed against stubborn 
resistance give way in war time with- 
out a protest to new orders of con- 
duct. The individualistic members of 
professions, the practitioners of the arts 
and trades, suddenly find that the de- 
fense of life and home and country 
may demand their submersion into the 
mass—they can only hope that when 
the tumult and shouting die, opportuni- 
ty may come again for those features 
of their lives and works which have 
depended for advancement on indivi- 
dual initiative. 

Sometimes the violent distortions 
brought about by military activities de- 
mand trials of new methods and new 
technics which prove themselves so well 
that they become the routine when 
peace returns. Every war that has oc- 
curred in the history of mankind has 
brought with it new inventions and de- 
vices which modified greatly the lives 
of people. For instance, improvements 
in travel by land, by sea and in the 
air have come with every war in history. 
Thus trade and commerce may gain. 
Thus also those phases of wars that are 
concerned with the study of injuries 
and of disease may advance greatly be- 
cause their advancement during the war 
may mean the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 


II—TRENDs OF SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Previously to the very beginnings of 
World War II medical research had be- 
gun to advance prominently along three 
main lines of research: (1) Chemothera- 
py, (2) Nutrition, (3) Glandular thera- 
py- Already it is apparent that glandular 
therapy is continuing to progress as the 
war goes on but that it has not receiv- 
ed the impetus associated with the ne- 
cessity for rapid progress that has been 
applied in chemotherapy and in nutri- 
tion. 

The most important discovery of the 
present century was unquestionably the 
sulfonamide group of drugs. The im- 
petus for such methods of treatment 
came before World War I with the 
work of Paul Ehrlich and his announce- 
ment of the discovery of salvarsan, 
figuratively called “the magic bullet.” 
Since that announcement men have 
continued to seek for new drugs that 
would benefit mankind. The contribu- 
tions since 1910 have been enormous 
but the progress that has been made 
since 1935 is incalculable. The death 
rates for pneumonia have fallen from 
25 to 30 per cent to 5 per cent among 
unselected cases of all types. Condi- 
tions like compound fractures, infected 
wounds, gas gangrene, meningitis and 
general infections in the body are now 
controllable in a way never previously 
possible. As I shall point out later, the 
combination of the use of the sulfona- 
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mide drugs with other methods has re- 
sulted in bringing about results in the 
treatment of wounds of war almost 
miraculous in their perfection. 

The development of any new inven- 
tion or discovery in the field of medi- 
cine promptly stimulates great numbers 
of investigators to undertake work along 
similar lines. Thus the original sulfanil- 
amide was the stimulus for a variety 
of similar products, including already 
sulfapyridine, sulfathiazole, sulfaguani- 
dine, sulfadiazine, sulfasuxidine and 
promin. Each of these drugs is known 
to be most efficient against infections 
of a certain type. For instance, sulfa- 
thiazole is used against infections with 
the gonococcus, sulfaguanidine against 
dysentery, promin (at least in experi- 
mental animals) against tuberculosis. 
In the laboratories of innumerable in- 
vestigators hundreds, if not thousands, 
of modifications of the sulfonamides 
are being studied: first, isolated by the 
chemists; second, tested as to their vir- 
tues and toxicity by the pharmacolo- 
gists, and third, applied in the clinic to 
the treatment of disease. 

Another contribution to the saving of 
human lives has been the amazing story 
of blood plasma. For many years blood 
transfusion has been practiced, begin- 
ning with actual anastomosis of the 
blood vessel of the donor to the vein 
of the recipient, then the transfer of 
the whole blood with a syringe. Per- 
haps it was the Russian Yudin who first 
suggested that the blood of human ca- 
davers, dying in health, be preserved 
for transmission to the living who 
might require it. From this came the 
suggestion for blood banks containing 
liquid blood plasma and, finally, tech- 
nics for drying and preserving blood 
plasma and thus making it available 


for shipment over thousands of miles 
for use directly on the battle field as 
needed. In a recent address Rear Ad- 
miral Ross T. McIntire of the United 
States Navy said that the mortality rate 
from wounds of all types among the 
fighters in the Solomon Islands had 
been less than one-half of one per cent, 
due primarily to the immediate ad- 
ministration of blood plasma, the direct 
application to the wounds of sulfa 
drugs, the giving of other sulfa drugs 
internally, and immediate transport by 
airplane to a hospital far in the rear 
where the best of modern medical 
science may be applied. 

The next step in relationship to 
blood plasma and blood transfusion 
will be the purification of the proteins 
of the blood for direct adminstration 
and also no doubt the ultimate devel- 
opment of material in pure form from 
the blood of cattle or other animals 
capable, because of its purification, of 
being administered to the human be- 
ing. 

The instances cited are just a few 
examples of some of the progress that 
has been made. No doubt equally signi- 
ficant in the winning of the war was 
the development of the drug called 
atabrine as a substitute for quinine in 
the control of malaria. In 1940 Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran of the United 
States Public Health Service pointed 
out the necessity for developing as rap- 
idly as possible a supply of quinine 
and of narcotics for which we looked 
to the Orient, sufficient to supply our 
needs for from three to five years. 
When the treacherous Jap struck at 
Pearl Harbor and then swiftly at the 
East Indies, our supplies were shut off. 
More than a year before Pearl Harbor, 
however, the need for a drug to take 
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the place of quinine for a war against 
malaria had been recognized. In the his- 
tory of mankind malaria has played a 
tremendous part in determining the 
fates of nations. In North Africa, in the 
South Pacific and in the Caucasus ma- 
laria may well disable, if not destroy, 
an army more certainly than it can be 
destroyed by warfare. In this country 
the manufacture of atabrine had been 
conducted on an extremely small scale, 
most of the product coming from 
abroad. When the time came to manu- 
facture the product, it was discovered 
that the basic materials were lacking, 
the processes not clearly understood, 
even the necessary chemists and other 
personnel not yet properly trained. To- 
day, however, the manufacturer of the 
product supplies more than a billion 
tablets of the drug, sufficient to meet 
not only our own needs but also that 
of the Russian, the British and the 
Chinese allies. Malaria and dengue fev- 
er are the principal health problems in 
the Solomon Islands and there atabrine 
is being taken routinely by the men for 
the control of malaria. Obviously at 
the end of this war vast supplies of 
these and many other drugs developed 
for war needs will become far more 
widely available and at prices much 
lower than now prevail and thus be 
within the reach of millions of people 
who might not otherwise be able to 
secure them. 

Step by step improvement has taken 
place in the manufacture of anesthetics, 
particularly those administered under 
the skin or by injection elsewhere in 
the body as a substitute for the anesthe- 
tics that were inhaled. In some forms 
of anesthesia the barbituric acid deriva- 
tives are injected directly into the blood. 
In other forms, derivatives of the co- 


caine group are injected into the spinal 
fluid and act directly on the spinal 
cord. Most recent is the designing of 
a technic in which a derivative of co- 
caine, called metycaine, or others such 
as procaine may be injected directly 
into the area around the nerve roots at 
the base of the spinal column in the 
so-called sacral area, thus blocking en- 
tirely pain from all the areas served 
by the nerve roots which come out of 
the spinal cord in this region. Since the 
nerves of the uterus and the birth tract 
in women come from this area, physi- 
cians have been able to devise a means 
for completely painless childbirth, a 
goal long sought in the history of medi- 
cal science. 

The discoveries which have been cit- 
ed are but a few examples of hundreds 
now listed in the literature of medicine. 
No doubt they will one day be assem- 
bled in a record of the accomplish- 
ments in this field. In times of war the 
dissemination of medical information 
obviously is exceedingly difficult. Medi- 
cal periodicals are not widely distribut- 
ed because of the lack of shipping 
space. Moreover, discoveries may be of 
such military importance that nations 
attempt to inhibit their distribution to 
the enemy. 

In the postwar world one of the 
great problems will be the develop- 
ment of procedures for rapid extension 
of these steps in medical progress to 
all the peoples of the world. Many of 
the technics that have been described 
cannot be learned except at the hands 
of masters who have perfected them- 
selves. Many of them must be achieved 
by precept and example. Perhaps one 
of the greatest of the problems for 
the medical scientists of our own 
country and the other of the United 
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Nations will be the provision of teach- 
ers who are willing to travel widely 
throughout the world in order to aid 
the teaching of such new steps in medi- 
cal practice. 


III—NUuTRITION 


Among the most significant of the 
advances in medical science in the 
past twenty-five years has been the 
knowledge of nutrition, including es- 
pecially the vitamins. The few alpha- 
betical designations of twenty-five years 
ago have been replaced by more than 
a score of products, many of which have 
been isolated in pure form and all of 
which are known to be exceedingly 

tent in relationship to human health 
and growth. Indeed we have learned 
just enough about the vitamins now to 
realize that our knowledge is relative- 
ly meager. What used to be known as 
vitamin B is now called the vitamin B 
complex and contains at least 12, if not 
many more, ingredients. Particularly in- 
teresting is the fact that some of the 
vitamins have their greatest significance 
in relationship to the feeding of ani- 
mals rather than to the feeding of man. 
Since man himself lives largely on plant 
and animal foods, much improvement 
in human nutrition may result from an 
initial benefit to these sources of his 
food supply. 

The tremendous intensification neces- 
sary in industry, including the numbers 
of people employed, the conditions of 
their employment and the nature of the 
work in which they are engaged, have 
caused the nation as a whole to give 
special consideration to the problems 
of feeding in industry. These experi- 
ments in mass nutrition are rapidly ex- 
tended to children in the schools and 
to the residents of homes which may 
be destroyed by bombing or other catas- 


trophies. Thus the social aspects of 
nutrition become a problem for spe. 
cial consideration. Communal markets, 
communal restaurants and cafeterias 
and indeed communal feeding are be. 
coming features of the lives of many 
people. 

Special attention is given to making 
certain that those portions of food 
which are most likely to be deficient 
in ordinary diets are supplied to those 
who particularly require them. Most 
consideration has been given to the 
vitamins and more recently to those in- 
gredients of proteins called amino 
acids. The evidence is already clear that 
a deficiency of specific amino acids or 
of minerals may be just as serious for 
the human being as a starvation of 
vitamins. One of the great problems of 
the postwar world will be the develop- 
ment of means for making available to 
every human being those factors neces- 
sary for health and growth. The econ- 
omic gain that can result from such 
perfect nutrition will far outweigh any 
cost that might be incident to its devel- 
opment. 


IV—AVIATION 


World War II is a war that is fought 
under the water and on land but prin- 
cipally in the air. Since two of these 
areas are not the natural habitat of 
man, much research has been done to 
make possible effective action under the 
conditions that prevail. 

In World War I airplanes flew at 
heights from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. Now 
our bombers go in at 35,000 to 40,000 
feet. A vast amount of research on 
anoxia, or the lack of oxygen, and on 
the ability of the human being to sur- 
vive under the conditions of pressure 
that prevail at such height, has been 
necessitated. The extreme cold has 
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made necessary the development of 
special types of garments to be worn by 
flyers and fighters. Much of this re- 
search will be translated into the 
methods of transportation of the post- 
war world. 

The new types of explosive used and 
the tremendous amounts that are em- 
ployed in modern bombs and depth dis- 
charges have produced new types of ef- 
fects on human tissues. Thus much re- 
search has been necessary on the effects 
of blast on land and under water. Many 
a sailor has died while swimming be- 
cause of what happened when the 
depth discharges in his own boat ex- 
ploded as the boat sank to the bottom 
of the sea. New research has revealed 
new methods of protection against 
these hazards. 


V—PosTWAR MEDICAL SERVICES 


In 1883 Bismarck introduced into 
human life the principle of social se- 
curity. The plan for compulsory sick- 
ness insurance which he then introduc- 
ed into Germany has been elaborated 
throughout the world, reaching its cul- 
mination no doubt in the intricacies and 
complexities of the Beveridge plan. 
Many economists and sociologists vis- 
ualize a world in which every human 
being will be protected by his govern- 
ment against all of the ordinary hazards 
of human existence. Already plans for 
security provide in some places for un- 
employment, old age, accident, sick- 
ness, death, marriage, birth, war, chil- 
dren, orphans, and even fire, flood and 
tornado. Obviously there must be pro- 
found effects on the psychology of 
mankind when there is removed any 
fear of want, whether or not the human 
being works. What becomes of human 
initiative under such circumstances? Is 
there yet available sufficient evidence to 


warrant some of the proposals toward 
security that are now being advanced? 
Do we know that the grafting upon the 
American democracy of such systems 
will tend toward maintenance or de- 
struction of that democracy? 

In the United States—at least since 
1935—there has been an intensified 
development of plans for wider distri- 
bution of medical service including pre- 
payment plans, hospitalization insur- 
ance, plans based on community efforts, 
the services of private insurance com- 
panies, industrial plants, and many 
others. This represents a gradual evolu- 
tion leading toward the determination 
of facts on which eventually some sys- 
tem might be found particularly suited 
to the varying conditions which prevail 
in different parts of our country. Any 
attempt to provide for the United 
States as a whole must take into ac- 
count the difference in the conditions 
that prevail in an urban community 
like New York as contrasted with an 
agricultural state like Iowa, of an in- 
dustrial area like Connecticut as con- 
trasted with a desert area like New 
Mexico, of a community almost wholly 
white like that of Minnesota as con- 
trasted with the proportion of Negro 
population in the state of Mississippi, 
of the per capita wealth of Massachu- 
setts as compared with the per capita 

vetty of southern Georgia. These are 
some of the factors which have concern- 
ed those who are particularly involved 
in the provision of medical care. 

Of greatest significance has been the 
tremendous development that has oc- 
curred in the field of industrial medi- 
cine. Obviously the prevention of indus- 
trial disease is far more important than 
the treatment of either disease or dis- 
ability occurring in industry. The 
growth of industrial medicine as a 
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specialty has gradually drawn into that 
service many hundreds of additional 
physicians. Therefore, the decision may 
yet have to be made as to whether or 
not the provision of medical services to 
the employee and his family is to be 
considered primarily a function of the 
industry, of the local community, of the 
state or of the national government. 
Certainly it is already apparent that the 
grouping of human beings in health as 
a means of securing advance provision 
for the meeting of the hazards of ill- 
ness is a permanent factor in our civili- 
zation. 

Correlated with the changes in social 
organization for the securing of medi- 
cal care is the question of organization 
of the services of physicians for the 
supplying of such care. There are those 
who insist that medicine can be proper- 
ly supplied only when all physicians are 
organized into groups providing the 
special knowledge available in each of 
the medical specialties and when the 
services of the general practitioner will 
no longer be the chief factor in the 
supply of medical care. The growth of 
the hospitals has tended more and more 
toward the grouping of physicians with 
the hospital as the center of medical 


service. Nevertheless the services of the 
individual physician, capable as is the 
general practitioner of meeting almost 
any ordinary medical contingency, must 
continue to be the basis of medical serv. 
ice in those sections of any nation 
which are still representative of the 
frontier. There are areas so sparsely 
populated that even the services of a 
physician cannot always be available. 
Fortunately the growth of transport by 
motor car, train and airplane makes 
any human being reasonably near to a 
hospital for conditions of emergent 
type. 

Thus the services of modern medi- 
cine are greatly modified by technical 
advances. The United States is for- 
tunate in adapting itself to these 
changes gradually so that the factor 
of individual responsibility continues to 
be the basis of our living. Certainly the 
degradation of the individual apparent 
in the totalitarian governments should 
stand as a warning in every situation 
in which the possibility of removal 
from the individual of any of his rights 
or responsibilities is involved. The evo- 
lution of plans for the provision of 
medical service must be studied with 
these points pa-ticularly in mind. 
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The Problem of India 


SAMUEL RUNGANADHAN 


India has been much in the news 
in this country and there has 
been a general awakening of interest 
in her affairs. But there is yet an amaz- 
ing lack of knowledge concerning the 
most elementary facts about that land, 
and very little realization of the vast- 
ness and complexity of its problems. 
India is as large as the whole of 
Europe excluding Russia and has, ac- 
cording to the census of 1941, a popu- 
lation of 390 millions. It is divided into 
British India, and what has been termed 
Indian India, which comprises the Indian 
States. The latter, numbering over 500 
separate states, occupy about one third 
of the area and nearly one fourth of 
the total population, and are ruled by 
Indian princes who are under the suze- 
rainty of the British Crown. Broadly 
speaking the form of government in 
these States is autocratic, though in 
some of the bigger States representative 
assemblies have been constituted, whose 
main function is advisory and which 
provide forums for the discussion of 
questions affecting the welfare of the 
State subjects. The rest of India is di- 
vided into eleven provinces, where the 
executive authority is exercised by a 
Governor aided and advised by a 
Council of Ministers. The ministers in 
each province are responsible to the 
legislature of the Province, and can 
hold office only so long as they con- 
tinue to possess the confidence of the 
legislature. The members of these pro- 
vincial legislatures are elected on the 
basis of a fairly wide franchise. A long 


S the outbreak of the war, 


period of political growth and develop- 
ment has thus culminated in the estab- 
lishment of a very large instalment of 
responsible self-government in the pro- 
vinces, under the Government of India 
Act passed by the British Parliament in 
1935. In the Central Government, the 
executive authority vests in the Gov- 
ernor-General and his Executive Coun- 
cil, who are responsible to the British 
Parliament through the Secretary of 
State for India. The Executive Council 
of the Governor-General is now pre- 
dominantly Indian with eleven mem- 
bers as against four British members, 
including the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief. It is worthy 
of note that one of the Indian members 
of the Council, Dr. Ambedkar, is the 
leader of what is called the untouch- 
ables, or the depressed classes, and is 
a graduate of Columbia University. 


II 


There are in India a wide variety of 
racial types, and profound differences 
of religion and culture among the peo- 
ple. The great majority community con- 
sists of Hindus, who number 250 mil- 
lions. But of these, nearly 50 millions 
are the descendants of the original in- 
habitants of the pre-Dravidian era, 
known as the depressed classes, who 
are without the rights of social contact 
with the rest of their caste countrymen. 
British policy has given them increasing 
opportunities, culturally and politically, 
and Christian missions have contributed 
a great deal to their betterment. There 
are 95 million Moslems scattered over 
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the whole of the country, whose re- 
ligion, culture and outlook on life differ 
fundamentally from those of the Hin- 
dus. These constitute the largest minor- 
ity in India. There are six million Sikhs 
who form a local minority in the Pun- 
jab and present problems peculiar to 
themselves. The Indian Christian com- 
munity constitutes yet another minority 
community numbering nearly 9 mil- 
lions, and there are other smaller re- 
ligious groups like the Parsees and the 
Buddhists. The problem of these mi- 
norities or “the communal question,’ 
as it is more commonly termed in India, 
constitutes a fundamental factor in the 
political situation in the country. The 
principal feature of this problem cen- 
tres round the conflicting claims of the 
majority community and the Moslems. 

Agriculture provides, directly or in- 
directly, the occupation of nearly 85 
per cent of the people. The cultivation 
of land takes place under feudal rela- 
tions of property and does not permit 
the introduction of modern means of 
production. Hence the productivity of 
labour remains low. Programmes for 
the improvement of agricultural life 
and methods have now a prominent 
place in the policy of the Government. 
Although agriculture must always be 
the chief industry in India, the country 
has made remarkable advances in other 
industries in recent years. A great 
quickening of the industrial life of the 
country resulted from the development 
of industries in the last World War and 
the adoption of a policy of discriminat- 
ing protection. The present World War 
has given a further stimulus to indus- 
trial expansion, and India is rapidly 
forging ahead as a great industrial 
country. Tata’s steel and iron works 
at Jamshedpur, near Calcutta, is the 
largest of its kind in the British Com- 


monwealth of Nations and is now tum. 
ing out over one and a half million 
tons of finished steel a year. Indian fac. 
tories, mills and workshops are now 
working to capacity and are producing 
90 per cent of the war equipment neces. 
sary for her own defence, and 60 per 
cent of medical supplies. Provision has 
been made for the training of 40,000 
technicians in India; in addition, batch- 
es of Indian young men are being sent 
to England for technical training and 
for familiarising them with conditions 
of British labour. There is no doubt 
that the expansion in the demand for 
the products of Indian industry and the 
organised efforts which the Government 
are making to increase the supply of 
trained workers will enhance productive 
power, which will be available in the 

riod after the war to improve the 
standard of life in India. 


Ill 


Little more than a century ago, it 
was decided that English should be the 
medium of instruction for higher edu- 
cation in India. Today critics represent 
this decision as a subtle device to stifle 
the development of a national con- 
sciousness. Yet a century ago the de- 
cision was rightly hailed as a first step 
along the road to unity, and English 
has indeed proved to be a most power- 
ful unifying influence in the country, 
besides providing a key to the treasure- 
house of modern knowledge. None of 
the vernacular or regional languages 
could have taken its place, partly owing 
to their multiplicity and partly to their 
inability to serve as vehicles of modern 
thought. The policy of the Government 
has, however, encouraged the study of 
both English and the vernacular lan- 
guages as the media for the diffusion 
of western knowledge, and great strides 
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have been made in the development of 
modern Indian languages in recent 
years. Once established, the system of 
English education underwent rapid ex- 
pansion, and large numbers still con- 
tinue to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of securing whatever advantages 
might accrue from it. There are at pres- 
ent eighteen universities in India, and 
these are either wholly teaching and 
residential universities or universities 
of the teaching and affiliative type. Of 
these only two are denominational uni- 
versities, the Hindu University of Be- 
nares and the Muslim University of 
Aligarh, the remaining having been es- 
tablished by the State. Great progress 
has been made within the last twenty- 
five years in the provision of facilities 
for research in the various branches of 
arts and science, and most Indian uni- 
versities have now well-equipped labo- 
ratories and libraries. Corporate life is 
stimulated by various university associa- 
tions for social, literary and athletic 
purposes and there is generally the ut- 
most friendliness and cordiality among 
the students belonging to different com- 
munal groups. The university training 
corps is another activity which brings 
the students of all communities together 
and stresses the importance of disci- 
pline and team-work. The character and 
outlook of India’s youth today may be 
judged from the fact that 18,000 of 
them applied for enrolment in response 
to an appeal for 350 recruits for the 
Indian Air Force at the beginning of 
the war. The universities have also be- 
gun to establish extra-mural depart- 
ments and to organize extension lec- 
tures on a fairly wide scale. 

There is throughout the country a 
growing social sensitiveness to the con- 
ditions and needs of the under-privi- 
leged and down-trodden classes, and a 


general desire to promote popular edu- 
cation in all its aspects. Social service 
leagues have been formed in colleges 
and universities, and students are under- 
taking welfare work in slums and vil- 
lages. It is gratifying also to note that 
there has been a rapid increase in the 
number of women students at the uni- 
versities. There are at present nearly 
12,000 of them in the various arts and 
professional colleges in India. 

It is in primary education that India 
is backward. The standard of literacy 
is as low as 12 per cent of the total 
population. The problem of mass edu- 
cation in India is largely a rural one. 
Over 85 per cent of the people live in 
villages, and there are about 350,000 
villages with a population of fewer 
than 500. In many provinces large areas 
have a population density of less than 
150 persons to the square mile. In such 
areas, school units are small, and con- 
ditions of life are not attractive to 
teachers. Women teachers cannot, as a 
tule, live in villages unless circum- 
stances are exceptionally favourable. 
Even if schooling is free or school fees 
small, the temptation to take a child 
away from school as soon as he is old 
enough to help on the farm is very 
great. Hence there is an enormous 
amount of wastage in primary educa- 
tion. The control of education is now 
in the hands of Indian ministers, re- 
sponsible to their own legislatures, and 
they are devising various means of ac- 
celerating the spread of education 
among the masses. 


IV 
In response to the general desire of 
the Indian people for full self-govern- 
ment and with a view to securing the 
fullest possible cooperation of the po- 
litical leaders of all parties in the pro- 
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secution of the war, the British Govern- 
ment sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India 
in March 1942 to declare its new policy 
towards India. This policy rests on two 
broad principles: (1) India shall have 
the right to complete self-government 
after the war under a constitution to 
be framed by Indians themselves by 
agreement among the principal ele- 
ments in her national life; (2) India 
shall meanwhile have the greatest pos- 
sible measure of practical self-govern- 
ment within the framework of the ex- 
isting constitution. The scheme sug- 
gested by the British Government for 
carrying out the first principle was 
withdrawn because it proved unaccept- 
able, though for conflicting reasons, to 
the principal parties in India. But the 
general aim and principle of the British 
Government’s policy for India’s post- 
war future remain unchanged. The ac- 
tual breakdown of Cripps’ negotiations 
with Indian leaders occurred, however, 
over the arrangements proposed for a 
war-time government in India. The 
British policy aimed at the largest 
measure of practical self-government 
within the frame-work of the present 
constitution, while the leaders of the 
largest political party in India demand- 
ed the complete transference of politi- 
cal power immediately to Indian hands. 

There are three important factors 
which impose limitations on any plan 
for immediate formal self-government, 
if it is not to expose India to internal 
disorder and external aggression. These 
are (A) the war, (B) the lack of com- 
munal agreement, and (C) the position 
of the Indian States. 

(A) India is an integral part of a 
world-wide system of offensive and de- 
fensive operations, and it is essential 
that the ultimate control of all such 
operations, as part of the higher strate- 
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gy of the War, should remain with the 
British Government, though the pri- 
mary responsibility for the defence of 
India rests with the Government of 
India. 

(B) The Muslims are prepared to 
come into an interim central govern- 
ment only on one of two conditions. 
They demand that the Hindu majority 
should accept their claim for Pakistan 
now, that is, the establishment of sepa- 
rate sovereign Moslem states in a fu- 
ture independent India. The alternative 
is government within the framework 
of the existing constitution, on condi- 
tion that nothing is done to prejudice 
the future attainment of Pakistan under 
a new constitutional settlement. The 
Congress Party, on the other hand, has 
pledged itself to resist any division or 
splitting up of India into a number 
of independent states or zones. So far 
there has been no indication that either 
of the two communities would be will- 
ing to concede in principle what the 
other demands. This lack of agreement 
among the communities regarding the 
permanent bases of the constitution 
makes it impossible for a cabinet sys- 
tem of government to be formed at 
the centre. 

(C) The problem of the States is 
also a limiting factor upon the imme- 
diate formal self-government of India 
as a whole, for authority over all India, 
in so far as external affairs and defence 
are concerned, is united only in the 
British power, and in the person of the 
Viceroy so long as he is both Governor- 
General for British India and Crown 
Representative for the States. To trans- 
fer independent power to a British In- 
dian cabinet would be automatically to 
divide India in two and to weaken her 
war effort. 

A government of patriotic Indian 
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leaders, resolute to fight the war, and 
determined to subordinate all sectional 
interests to that end, can in practice, 
within the framework of the present 
constitution, exercise such a large meas- 
ure of autonomy as to deserve the name 
National Government. If Indian party 
leaders would put the country’s need 


and the country’s danger first and agree 
among themselves to cooperate in the 
prosecution of the war until victory is 
won, then not only would Indian free- 
dom be assured after the war, but they 
would be making an effective contribu- 
tion towards the solution of many of 
the country’s most difficult problems. 


There Is a Loneliness 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


There is a loneliness in being a child, 

So near the haze of life’s first warm confusion 

And the dazzle of new, sharp clarities around and about, 
With sweet oblivion behind and all meaning far away. 


There is a loneliness in being a man, 

Young or old, broken or full of applause, 

For nothing can equal the past that is lost 

Or lengthen the future, as cold as it is fearful and short. 


There is a loneliness in being a woman, 
Greater than all sorrow under heaven, 

For the glory of bearing life 

Carries the bleak unreason of its separation. 


There is a loneliness in all creation, 

In every tree, star, drop of rain, flake of snow, 

In every animal stare, in every moment of unending time, 
That twists the soul with utter desolation. 


Poems of 1942 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Poetry Reading at a Midwest Junior College 


While I, at the least, can remember, 

Let me set down, in serious phrase, the strange effect of this day: 

The round brick arch of the gymnasium stage, where before the crimson curtain 
One after one they ascended the platform, and stood at the reader's stand; 
The words that again became flesh, come forth from behind years to speak softly 
Of lost hopes, and of scattered effort, now again as an echo resolving 

Into these young voices speaking here, amid a war none of us wanted: 
Given to them to settle, inheritors now of our long-spoilt day. 


Here where hangs stiff and still in the May afternoon the crimson gymnasium 
curtain, 

One puzzled generation with words spent and forgotten greets poignantly another, 

Which sang of “rose-green lanterns,” of “purple lilacs turned blue 

By moonlight,” of “blue forgetmenots,” and of “‘green blinds down the siding.” 

Fewer of us then ever are likely to hear that strain 

Repeated—for this one thing is certain: 

Beauty was born once out of terror, to be stifled in empty defeat; 

One generation raises for another the intolerable question 

That another generation, failing, takes for its answer; 

And the quarter century between becomes but a second-hand moment, 

As words become worlds unabridged, leading to death in their way. 


Here at the last, least of all, as I hope and remember, 

There is youth standing serious and poised, before a crimson curtain, 

Repeating words left bravely behind by another lost generation, 

As all generations are saved and lost by their words, syllables mouthed before 
silence. 

The word became flesh and dwelt as a world here among us, 

And we are the witnesses of that failure, that tragic consummation; 

Standing here amid continents bombed, on this small bright scrap of our planet, 

Repeating words run by, long ago—worlds that were shattered, made helpless, 

Against these same stark steel walls of the age—to be stained with new blood 
on this day. 


At the Piano 1902-1942 


This pool of cool delight 

Held by these tall white walls, this afternoon; 

Around which colored notes roll softly 

Dropping in steadily, one after one, 

From the old piano, long since given to quiet, 

Over whose keyboard now full forty years ago 

Another pair of hands moved boldly, making the challenge of music, 
Another voice lifted its song above the minutes’ flow:— 


This memory of mood-color 

Which she had never played, having been dead for years, 

Leaving behind her in this bygone home, this great, black-cased piano 
Which sang that afternoon, these joys and tears: 

Her last possession, seldom touched or played— 

Riot of fireworks, gate of the wine in Spain;— 

These seem at last, given in dark fulfilment 

Of one who went away; could not explain 

How through the hands of an unseen stranger moving 

Rich wreaths might yet be set on the grave where she so long has lain. 


Journey to the Western Ozarks 


From the flat valley floor, encircled by its ridges, 

With bastioned dark-blue mountains far to the south outspread; 
Out of this prism of heat, where light burns through the ledges 
That surround flat fields of cotton, our course was onward led. 


Up, up, and over:— 

Going northward, mountainous, where the close green oaks rose high, 
In deep monotony of shade, dense-billowing hillside cover 

For the midwestern tourist car to thread the valley by. 


Going to earth at last in a grassy upland valley 

Surrounded by scrub-oak summits, where the rye is stacked in June; 
And afar to southwestward, beyond ridges, the high prairies rally 
Like a flat ocean, ominous, under the sun at noon; 


Such was the way of our journey; through forests dense, quiescent; 
Under smooth limestone ledges that ran across this land; 


To the white-towered town on its hilltop, where I once saw the white crescent 
Of the year’s first moon light up the long grey skies above the leafless land. 


The Yellow Lily 


Against the brown, baked wall, 

In the broad blare of the mid-June sunlight, 

Scorching and withering the sparse flowers of my garden, 

Poised at the end of its stalk that sways out, tall, 

Like a cup of yellow jade fashioned by the hands of some deft craftsman, bright 
In the breathless stillness of the midsummer noon, 

The yellow lily blooms. 


For the rest, one reads of warfare, 

Ravage and destruction: 

Tanks charging through the dust-swirls over the Lybian desert, 

The Indian Ocean, vexed by the black monsoon 

Becoming some ship’s tomb. 

On the Russian plains, in the hillocked valleys of China 

Men gasping, screaming, crying; 

Some tall cathedral wrecked by bombs, the old world now at long last 
Inevitably dying. 


Against the brown, baked wall, 

In the mid-June sunlight, spreading everywhere 

Its flame, without release; 

As loosed from the earth’s dark peace, 

The yellow lily sways upon its stalk so tall: 

Fashioned of some rare substance, light and color fused in one, 
Unearthly, palest gold, impervious to the glare 

Of the fierce midsummer sun. 

He would be either very dull or bold, 

Who could look on it now without a hope or fear 

Of matching in some hour of dream, its marvelous glory there, 
It is so rare, aloof, so much itself, alone. 


Mockingbird at Pea Ridge 


Above the old battlefield, 

Where armies wrestled two days through a war 

Not of their choosing always yet fought hard 

As men will always fight 

When their last boundaries fail, 

The hopes they ever held against down-closing night; 
There sounded from a black-walnut tree afar 

A mockingbird’s wild song, 

In endless variation, full and hale, 

Poured out to gain reward 

From his shy mate, still sitting on her nest 

In the branches far beneath. 

The bird leaped up upon the air in song 

The while we held our breath, 

And the slope where long ago, ten thousand men had died 
Watched ragged and huge, still frozen by old death. 


Out of that tree, which had known battle-cries 

And crashing of earlier branches in a war 

Lost now, for books to tell, 

Came song in endless swell. 

What songs, I thought, can rise 

Out of these frantic years 

In which machines, blind, blundering, led by men, 
Lock in a dance of death? 

I do not know. 

The months go by now in a maddened flow, 

The years run utterly wrong; 

No song of bird set free makes mankind catch its breath. 
And yet I think that, given the drift of time, 
Beyond defeat, beyond disdain of years, 

Song once again will rise 

Made new, unheeded still, and yet defying Hell. 


The Sunflower 


At the close of July, 

With the sun already waning before the drone of the cicadas, 
And the faded blue weight of the sky 

Steadily straining to the dry weariness of September: 
Suddenly, before my house, 

As if it knew its perfect appointed hour, 

There spread, with circling petals rimmed in gold 

About the dusty blossoms at its base, 

The great sunflower. 


Already now, the sun 

To which it turned, as summoning him back north, 
Drops southward far away. 

And the day 

Unwittingly gives up heat. The shadows over earth 
Grow momentarily longer; 

But the sunflower 

Insistently calls back its god: a voice from under earth 
Stretched out on a green stalk. 

The dry days move in one 

Tranced ecstasy of slow-failing heat. Yet over all, the flower 
Knows well its appointed hour. 


May we, as men 

And women living, breathing on this earth, 
Know our hour too. 

May we be tall 

And proud, and beautiful, 

Yet turn back to the far, forgotten source. 
All that we dream or do 

Here, in the midmost current of our course, 
As the dry fury of the heat delays, 

Is but the simple impulse of a flower 
Flaming to form the image of lost days. 
The movement of a memory turning on 
Forever, back to dawn. 


On the Letters of Anton Chekhov 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


the understanding of the hu- 

man heart, a man with deep 
humanity. Those who knew him give 
us much testimony concerning his sim- 
plicity of character, his modesty, his 
gentleness, his kindness, his quiet cour- 
age. He was loved by his friends, and 
among these were Leo Tolstoy and 
Maxim Gorky. Gorky tells us that once 
when he and Chekhov were with Tol- 
stoy, the latter sat watching Chekhov 
walking. Suddenly, Tolstoy turned to 
Gorky and quietly remarked: “Ah, what 
a beautiful, magnificent man: modest 
and quiet like a girl. And he walks like 
a girl. He’s simply wonderful.” 

But Chekhov's character was not 
lacking in firmness, in moral strength. 
A great writer, he had taken the meas- 
ure of life, and in the face of suffering, 
he maintained a remarkable poise. For 
about fifteen years he was a sick man, 
a dying man. During this time, he con- 
ducted himself with a dignity that was 
more than exemplary. He spared his 
friends the details of his illness, 2nd 
his ear was opened to the troubles of 
others. Consumptive himself, he was, 
while at Yalta, continually giving 
money to fellow sufferers who were 
poor, and he was constantly raising 
money for them from among _ his 
friends. Yes, this sick man surveyed his 
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oks: Letters of Anton Chekhos to His Family an 
Friends, trans. by Constance Gacnett (New York, 1920) ; 
Reminiscences of Anton Chekhov, by Maxim Gorky, 
flexander Kuprin, and I. A. Bunin, trans. by S. S. 
oteliansky and Leonard Woolf (New York, 1921) ; and 
eminiscences of Leo Nikolaevich Tolstoy, by Maxim 
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time with sadness, with humanity, with 
love of his fellow human beings. His 
work is a record of that survey. 

I know of no one who has described 
the essence of Chekhov more beautiful- 
ly than did Gorky: “‘Banality always 
found in him a discerning and merci- 
less judge.” And he concludes a recol- 
lection of Chekhov by desctibing those 
characters who populate che Chekhov- 
ian world—sad people, gtay people, 
miserable people, mer who dream of a 
noble life in three hundred years and 
cannot lift a finge to make life more 
noble and dignifed in their own life- 
time, women wrn and helpless in their 
love, sisters vho see their family go to 
ruin and cainot take one step toward 
checking tke ruin, idle dreamers who 
live sunk in the commonplace, men and 
women who cannot react to cruelty, 
who cmnot be free, who cannot lift 
themselves above a terrible plain of 
stagnation, people in whom human dig- 
nity is dissolving —Gorky describes 
these characters of Chekhov. And then 
he tells us: 


In front of that dreary, gray crowd of help- 
less people there passed a great, wise, and 
observant man: he looked at all these dreary 
inhabitants of his country, and, with a sad 
smile, with a tone of gentle but deep re- 
proach, with anguish in his face and in his 
heart, in a beautiful and sincere voice, he 
said to them: 

“You live badly, my friends. It is shame- 
ful to live like that.” 


Chekhov raised the portrayal of 
banality to the level of world literature. 
He developed the short story as a form 
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of literary art to its highest peak, and 
the translation of his stories into Eng- 
lish has constituted one of the greatest 
single influences at work in the short 
story of America, England, and Ireland. 
His influence has been one of the factors 
leading the short story writers of these 
nations to revolt against the conven- 
tional plot story, and to seek in simple 
and realistic terms to make of the story 
a form which more seriously registers 
life. Thanks to him our own short 
Siory writers have learned to tell us 
that there is too much dreariness, too 
much cruelty, too much banality in our 
own lives. Chekhov has not only in- 
fluenced the form of the short story: 
he has also influenced its content. 

Sometimes Chekhoy is described as a 
complete indifferentist. Such a view of 
him is a mistake. He wa: detached, but 
he was not indifferent. Elucated as a 
doctor, his very training coatributed to 
his detachment. In addition, he was ill, 
dying, and this illness which. he bore 
with such patience in itself must also 
have contributed to his detachnent. In 
a letter to a woman writer in 1892, a 
remark of his tells us much of this 
detachment as it related to his own 
writing. He advised her: “*. . . when you 
depict sad or unlucky people, and want 
to touch the reader’s heart, try to be 
colder—it gives their grief as it were a 
background against which it stands in 
greater relief.’’ This observation should 
be treated very seriously by readers, by 
critics, and by writers. All too frequent- 
ly, the detachment and the objectivity 
of realistic writers is falsely estimated 
as coldness, even as a lack of humanity. 
Far from being such, it is an attitude 
which permits the writer to save him- 
self from sinking into pits of facile 
sentimentality. 

Chekhov wanted men free. In a 
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sense, his stories were a kind of protest 
because men were not more free, be- 
cause he found them unable to live a 
more noble and dignified life. In one 
of his letters he says: 


I should like to be a free artist and nothing 
more, and I regret that God has not given 
me the power to be one. I hate lying and 
violence in all their forms. . . . Pharisaism, 
stupidity and despotism reign not in mer- 
chants’ houses and prisons alone. I see them 
in science, in literature. . . . My holy of 
holies is the human body, health, intelli- 
gence, talent, inspiration, love, and the most 
absolute freedom—freedom from violence 
and lying, whatever forms they may take. 
This is the programme I would follow if I 
were a great artist. 


It is almost needless to add that he 
was a great artist, and that this is the 
programme which he did follow. 

Chekhov's comments on literature in 
his letters to his friends and his family 
aid us to understand his work. In some 
of these letters, he has explicitly stated 
his literary credo. He was a realist. 
Trained as a doctor, he made no quali- 
tative distinctions between literature 
and science. To him, both served the 
same purpose. He conceived the artist 
and the scientist as specialists, and be- 
lieved that when each performed his 
special tasks, he was serving humanity. 
Underlying these views, there was an 
acceptance of materialism. In a letter to 
his friend, A. S. Suvorin, written in 
1889, he stated his views on material- 
ism explicitly. Declaring that he can- 
not understand the reason for crusades 
against materialism, he says: 


They never lead to anything and only bring 
needless confusion into people's thoughts. 
Whom is the crusade against, and what is its 
object? Where is the enemy and what 1s 
there dangerous about him? In the first 
place, the materialistic movement is not 4 
school or a tendency in the narrow journal- 
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istic sense: it is mot something passing or 
accidental: it is mecessary, inevitable, and 
beyond the power of man. All that lives on 
earth is bound to be materialistic. In ani- 
mals, in savages, in Moscow merchants, all 
that is higher and non-animal is conditioned 
by an unconscious instinct, while all the rest 
is material, and they of course cannot help 
it. Beings of a higher order, thinking men, 
are also bound to be materialists. They seek 
for truth in matter, for there is nowhere 
else to seek for it, since they see, hear, and 
sense matter alone. Of necessity they can 
only seek for truth where their microscopes, 
lancets, and knives are of use to them. To 
forbid a man to follow the materialistic line 
of thought is equivalent to forbidding him 
to seek truth. Outside matter there is neither 
knowledge nor experience, and consequently 
there is no truth... . 


A few days later, he added in another 
letter: 


Anatomy and belles-lettres are of equally 
noble descent; they have the same purpose 
and the same enemy—the devil—and there 
is absolutely nothing for them to fight about. 
There is no struggle for existence between 
them. If a man knows about the circulation 
of the blood, he is rich; if he also learns 
the history of religion and the song “I re- 
member a marvellous moment,”’ he becomes 
richer, not poorer. . . . It is not branches of 
knowledges such as poetry and anatomy, but 
errors—that is to say, men—that fight with 
one another. 


Chekhov's ideal was that of freedom. 
There is another passage in one of his 
letters which suggests how he felt real- 
istic literature would greatly assist in 
the attainment of more freedom: 


Let me remind you that the writers who, 
we say, are for all time, or are simply good, 
and who intoxicate us, have one common 
and very important characteristic. They are 
going toward something and are summoning 
you toward it too, and you feel, not with 
your mind, but with your whole being, that 


they have some object. . . . The best of 
them are realists and paint life as it is, but, 
through every line’s being soaked in the 
consciousness of an object, you feel, besides 
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life as it is, the life which ought to be, and 
that captivates you.? 


In passing, I might add that this pas- 
sage has on occasion been misused as a 
justification for attacks on realistic 
writers by those who possess an anti- 
materialistic, an anti-scientific, bias and 
see literature as a means of the justi- 
fication of abstract and generalized 
moral ideas. Understanding Chekhov's 
basic materialism and his advocacy of 
science, we can see clearly that such a 
use of this passage is unwarranted. 

Chekhov did not take an active part 
in political life: in fact, his interest in 
politics was removed, somewhat aloof. 
He once wrote in a letter: “. . . great 
writers and artists ought to take part 
in politics only so far as they have to 
protect themselves from politics.’” How- 
ever, he was far from indifferent to 
what was happening in Russia. He 
journeyed across Siberia to study prison 
conditions in Sahalin, and wrote of 
what he saw with the hope of awaken- 
ing the public conscience in order that 
penal conditions might be bettered. 
When an epidemic of cholera threaten- 
ed to sweep the district in which he 
lived, he practically abandoned his own 
work, and served without compensation 
as a zemstovo doctor, travelling about 
day and night in an effort to check the 
spread of the plague. When Gorky was 
not admitted to the Academy, Chekhov 
resigned from it in protest. He defend- 
ed the action of Zola in the Dreyfus 
case: in fact, because of this issue, he 
almost broke off his relationships with 
his friend, the reactionary A. S. Su- 
vorin. Following their correspondence 
about this case, there was a decided 
coolness between them. Writing to 
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Suvorin from France in 1898, he said: 
“. .. here a new and better Zola has 
arisen. In his trial he has been cleansed 
as though in turpentine from grease- 
spots, and now shines before the French 
in his true brilliance. There is a purity 
and moral elevation that was not sus- 
pected in him.” Later on in the same 
letter, he added that Zola would die 
with a peaceful conscience because of 
his defense of Dreyfus, and he argued 
that even were Dreyfus guilty, Zola 
would still have been right, “‘since it is 
the duty of writers not to accuse, not 
to prosecute, but to champion even the 
guilty once they have been condemned 
and are enduring punishment.” And 
then he wrote to his brother concern- 
ing this disagreement with Suvorin: “I 
don’t want to write and I don’t want his 
letters in which he keeps justifying the 
tactlessness of his paper by saying he 
loves the military: I don’t want them 
because I have been thoroughly sick of 
it all for a long time past. . . . to abuse 
Zola when he is on trial—that is un- 
worthy of literature.” 

Tolstoy loved Chekhov, and looked 
upon him as a great artist, as a much 
finer writer than De Maupassant whose 
stories . Chekhov, himself, admired. 
Chekhov frequently comments on Tol- 
stoy in his letters. In 1900 Tolstoy was 
severely ill, and it had been expected 
that he might die. Chekhov wrote in a 
letter: 


His illness frightened me, and kept me on 
tenter-hooks. I am afraid of Tolstoy’s death. 
If he were to die there would be a big empty 
Ee in my life. To begin with, because I 

ave never loved any man as much as him. 
I am not a believing man, but of all beliefs 
I consider his the nearest and most akin to 
me. Secondly, while Tolstoy is in literature 
it is easy and pleasant to be a literary man; 
even recognizing that one has done nothing 
and never will do anything is not so dread- 


ful, since Tolstoy will do enough for all, 
His work is the justification of the enthus- 
iasms and expectations built upon literature. 
Thirdly, Tolstoy takes a firm stand, and he 
has an immense authority, and so long as 
he is alive, bad tastes in literature, vulgarity 
of every kind, insolent and lachrymose, ail 
the bristling, exasperated vanities will be in 
the far background, in the shade. Nothing 
but his moral authority is capable of main- 
taining a certain elevation in the moods and 
tendencies of literature so-called. Without 
him they would be a flock without a shep- 
herd, or a hotch-potch, in which it would Re 
difficult to discriminate anything. 


Gorky felt much the same about 
Tolstoy and he wrote: “I am not an 
orphan on the earth so long as this 
man lives.” 

The moral authority of Tolstoy in 
Chekhov's Russia was immense, and the 
influence of Tolstoy on all of his con- 
temporaries was incalculable. To Chek- 
hov, the mere physical being of Tolstoy 
was a source of inspiration. At the same 
time, Chekhov was critical, even sharp- 
ly so, of Tolstoy. One of Chekhov's 
letters contains this comment on Tol- 
stoy’s ideas, which later appeared in 
What Is Art?: 


Tolstoy is writing a little book about Art. 
He came to see me in the clinic, and said 
that he had flung aside his novel Resurrec- 
tion as he did not like it, and was writing 
only about Art. . . . His idea is not a new 
one; all intelligent old men in all ages have 
sung the same tune in different ways. Old 
men have always been prone to see the end 
of the world, and have always declared that 
morality was degenerating to the uttermost 
point, that Art was growing shallow and 
wearing thin, that people were growing 
feebler, and so on, and so on. 


And in another letter, he said of these 
same Tolstoyan ideas: 


All that is old. He says about Art that it 
is decrepit. . . . That’s like saying the desire 
to eat and drink has grown old, has outlived 
its day, and is not what it ought to be. Of 
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course hunger is an old story, in the desire 
to eat we have got into a blind alley, but 
still eating is necessary, and we shall go on 
eating however the philosophers and irate 
old men moralize. ... 


In 1891 he wrote of Tolstoy: 


The devil take the philosophy of the great 
ones of this world! All the great sages are 
as despotic as generals, and as ignorant and 
as indelicate as generals, because they feel 
secure of impunity. . . . Tolstoy abuses 
doctors as scoundrels, and displays his ignor- 
ance in great questions. .. . 


Chekhov was never interested in 
critics or in formal criticism. He once 
told Gorky that, after twenty-five years 
of writing, he had not read one critical 
piece on his own work which he had 
found helpful, but that one critic had 
once predicted that he, Chekhov, would 
die in a ditch, drunk. However, he 
usually showed excellent literary taste, 
and his letters contain many illuminat- 
ing observations on writers and writing. 
His advice to young writers was usually 
generous and helpful. His letters to the 
young Gorky are particularly interest- 
ing in this respect. There was no snob- 
bery in Chekhov’s treatment of young 
writers: in fact, he often urged others 
to take a charitable view, arguing that 
in literature there is room for all honest 
craftsmen and that those who do little, 
if it be honest, are not to be hounded, 
attacked, castigated because they are 
not, after all, Leo Tolstoy. In his let- 
ters I find but one serious judgment 
which I think was mistaken, even un- 
fair. This is what he said of the great 
Russian novel Oblomov by Gontcharev: 


Oblomov himself is exaggerated and is not 
so striking as to make it worth while to 
write a whole book about him. A flabby 
sluggard like so many, a commonplace, petty 
nature without any complexity in it: to raise 
this person to the rank of a social type is 
to make too much of him. I ask myself, 
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what would Oblomov be if he had not been 
a sluggard? And I answer that he would 
not have been anything. And if so, let him 
snore in peace. . . . And the chief trouble 
is that the whole novel is cold, cold, cold. 


These words almost shock one: they 
read as if they had been written by one 
of Chekhov's own critics instead of by 
Anton Chekhov. Here he violated his 
own doctrine that it was sufficient for 
the artist to see life truly, clearly, ob- 
jectively, and to mirror what he has 
seen. For Oblomov is a profound social 
study of Tsarist Russia in the period be- 
fore the emancipation of the serfs. 
Gontcharev, in terms of literature, un- 
masks the social reasons why sluggards 
were developed, showing us that Oblo- 
mov had to be the son of sluggardly 
landowners before him, had to have a 
way of life oozed into his very soul 
before he could become such a classic 
type, and the subject of such a great 
novel. However, a few days after writ- 
ing this letter, he wrote of Gontcharev 
in another one: ‘I am afraid that. . . I 
resemble Gontcharev, whom I don’t 
like, who is ten heads taller than I am 
in talent.” 

I have emphasized the ideas and the 
comments on literature in Chekhov's 
letters. These letters are rich, varied, 
full of humor, often buoyant in spirit. 
They tell us much of his personal life. 
For many years, he was in need of 
money, and he constantly refers to this 
need. His descriptions of what he saw 
in his travels are tremendously interest- 
ing, especially his accounts of his jour- 
ney across Siberia— the snow-laden 
steppes, the rivers, the cities, those 
whom he met. Often, with a simple 
sentence or two, he will tell us so much 
of a place, a city, a person. For in- 
stance, of Paris he wrote: ‘The pave- 
ments are filled with little tables, and 
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at the tables sit Frenchmen who feel as 
though they were at home in the 
street.” Of Monte Carlo: “I love wealth 
and luxury, but the luxury here, the 
luxury of the gambling saloon, reminds 
one of a luxurious water closet.” 

Of all his letters, those to his wife 
Olga Knipper,' the actress, are the least 
interesting. He was sick and in his last 
years when he married her, and they 
were separated during a large period of 
their married life. While he was ill in 
Yalta, she was often in Moscow, acting 
with the Moscow Art Theatre. He rarely 
discussed ideas with her. These letters 
are filled with details of their constant 
meetings and separations and with end- 
less references to the weather to which 
she, on one occasion, objected. In them, 
he also wrote of his health, the food he 
ate, the number of people who came to 
see him, pestering him, draining him of 
energy, and preventing him from work. 

These letters are very matter-of-fact. 
But they are important if we would 
understand Chekhov. They give us a 
great deal of simple information about 
the man in his last years. Through 
them we see, not only the great writer, 
but also the human being who was so 
sadly dying. We sense how life was so 
dreary to him on many days when he 
sat in isolation at Yalta. He wanted to 
escape from Yalta: he wanted to be in 
Moscow where there was more life, and 
where there was the theatre. He wanted 
to be where there was more health and 
vitality. And he was forced for long 
periods to remain in Yalta. He was 
wasting away: his energy was running 
out. He grew more and more detached: 
at times, his detachment seemed like in- 
differentism. And it was at this time 
that he wrote his plays such as The 

1The Letters of Anton Pavlovitch Tchehow to Olga 


Leonardovna Knipper, trans. by Constance Garnett (New 
York, 1924). 
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Three Sisters and The Cherry Orchard. 
Just as his letters to his friends chron- 
icle his literary ideas, his tastes, his at- 
titudes toward life, so his letters to his 
wife tell of the simple and little details 
of his ordinary life, when he saw the 
matron from the girl’s school at Yalta, 
when he visited Tolstoy, when the ac- 
tor Orlenev came to see him, when the 
sun was shining, when it was raining, 
when he received a letter from Stanis- 
lavsky, what nights he slept badly, 
when he had his hair cut and his clothes 
brushed. Out of these details we build 
up a picture of the dying author, the 
great writer grown old too soon be- 
cause of his affliction. We think of him 
in his chaste room, writing, going into 
his garden to sit there on sunny days. 
We note how his poise and his assur- 
ance never leaves him, and how, so ill 
himself, he writes constantly to Olga 
Knipper and tells her to live well, to 
work, to be happy. These letters sub- 
stantiate what Gorky, Kuprin, Bunin 
have writen about the calm, unruffled, 
dignified courage with which he faced 
his illness, and met his approaching 
death. Not even in these last years did 
he lose his remarkable poise. It was the 
poise of a man of wit and wisdom, a 
man who dignified all his human rela- 
tionships, who gave dignity to all of 
the dreary people about whom he 
wrote. These letters to Olga Knipper 
are sad, very sad, not because of what 
they say as much as because of what 
they do not say. And yet it was precise- 
ly in this declining period that Chekhov 
began to see hope of a new day dawn- 
ing. He would sometimes remark to his 
friends how he was convinced that in 
the future, life would be so much more 
free, so much more noble than it was 
in the Russia of the then new century. 
While he was quietly writing and suf- 
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fering at Yalta, the mighty forces of 
the Russian Revolution were gathering. 
The winds from this tremendous his- 
toric movement blew into the little gar- 
den at Yalta, and even found them- 
selves reflected in his plays, for in- 
stance in his character Trofimov of The 
Cherry Orchard. And the young Maxim 
Gorky also brought a breath of these 
winds with him when he visited Chek- 
hov. Hope grew in the alleged author 
of hopelessness. 

In 1904 Chekhov went to Germany 
with Olga Knipper. In his last letters 
to his family, we are given no indica- 
tion of his condition. Less than a month 
before his death, he wrote his sister: 
“My health has improved. I don’t not- 
ice now as I go about that I am ill; my 
asthma is better, nothing is aching. The 
only trace left of my illness is extreme 
thinness: my legs are thin as they have 
never been.” 

Often life is ironical with a man to 
the very end. Chekhov died simply, 
pathetically, troubled by a profound sad- 
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ness because of the Russo-Japanese war. 
His body was sent back to Moscow, and 
as Gorky and Kuprin have stated, this 
happened in a truly Chekhovian man- 
ner. For by a mistake, it was returned 
in a car marked “For the Conveyance 
of Oysters.” Kuprin writes how at the 
gtave, after his coffin was lowered, his 
mother said: 

“Our trial is bitter. . 
dead.” 

Today, the work of Chekhov is part 
of the great tradition of world litera- 
ture. It can be said of relatively few 
men that had they not lived, the world 
would be spiritually the more poor: 
Anton Chekhov was one such man. 
And that essential message of his 
stories and his plays remains the same 
for us today as it did in his lifetime. 
What he said then, he now says—with 
the same pertinency—to many of us, 
in many countries, and in many lan- 

ges: 

“You live badly, my friends. It is 
shameful to live like that.” 


. . Antosha is 


Harbor Moment 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


It is easier to think like God at this hour: 
Evening: when the world’s west side is a geyser-burst of gold. 
With day’s death, the body asks less: the pure power 


Of mind: wishless: impersonal: is equally content 
With a bird’s wing-oaring toward the sun: the first pale 
Star in the mountain cleft: a boy running on the beach, intent 


In his fierce small love of home. Heart's feeling of not-one-nor-single, 


not-half-but-whole 


Encompasses bird: star: boy. In God’s vast closeness there is no fear. 
Only an awareness of oneness flooding the harbor moment of the soul. 


Senilia 


IVAN TURGENEV 


A newly discovered cycle of Poems in Prose 
from the Pauline Viardot Archives in Paris 
now first translated from the Russian by 


BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 


Cui Culpa? 


She held out to me her pale, gentle hand,—and I, with stern rudeness, 
repulsed it. 

Her young, dear face expressed perplexity; her young, kind eyes looked 
upon me with reproach; her young, pure soul could not understand me. 

“Wherein lies my fault?” her lips whisper. 

“Your fault? The most radiant angel, in the most refulgent profundity of 
heaven, is more likely to be at fault than you!” 

And yet, great is your fault before me. Would you learn it,—this grievous 
fault which you cannot understand, and which it is beyond my power to ex- 
plain to you? 

Here it is: You are youth; I am old age. 


Undated 


The Goblet 


I feel amused,—and, at the same time, I wonder at my own self. 

Melancholy, in my case, is not a thing assumed; the mere fact of being 
is, to me, actually oppressive; grievous and joyless are my moods. 

And yet, at the same time, I try to impart lustre to them, and beauty; I 
seek images and similes; I round out my speech, I cajole myself with the 
resonance and consonance of words. 

I, like to a sculptor, like to a master goldsmith, painstakingly mould and 
carve, and in every possible way embellish, that very goblet wherein I myself 
proffer venom to my own self. 


Undated 


No Nest 


Where am I to go? What am I to do? I am like a solitary bird that has 
no nest. It perches, its feathers ruffled, on a bare, withered bough; it loathes 
to remain where it is—yet where is it to fly to? 

And lo, it spreads its wings and darts off into the distance, impetuously 
and straight, like a hawk-startled dove. Will it not discover, somewhere, a green, 
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snug covert—will it not find possible to weave for itself a small nest, even 
though a temporary one? 

Beneath it lies a tawny desert,—voiceless, motionless, lifeless. 

The bird hastens on; it wings across the desert and ceaselessly looks down- 
ward, keenly and longingly. 

The sea is beneath it now; a sea tawny, lifeless, like the desert. True, it is 
noisy and in motion, but in its never-ending surging, in the monotonous fluctua- 
tion of its billows, there is likewise no life, nor any place to rest, to shelter 
snugly. in. 

The poor bird is wearied. Weaker grows the upsweep of its wings; its 
flight becomes a succession of swoops. Fain would it soar up to the sky—but 
then, can it weave a nest in that fathomless void? 

It folded its wings at last and with a long-drawn, moaning cry sank into 
the sea. 

A wave engulfed it—and rolled onward, surging as insensibly as before. 

Where, then, am I to go? And is it not time for me, as well, to sink into 
the sea? 


January, 1878 


The Encounter! 
A Dream 


I dreamt a dream. 

I was walking over a vast, barren plain strewn with great, angular rocks. 

A path wound in and out between these rocks; I was following it, without 
myself knowing whither, or wherefore. 

Suddenly, ahead of me, where the path seemed to be a mere narrow streak, 
there appeared something like a small, rarified cloud. I looked at it more closely: 
the small cloud turned into a woman, graceful and tall, clad in white, with a 
narrow, radiant ceinture girdling her waist. Nimble-footed, she was hastening 
away from me. 

I did not see her face—did not see even her hair (it was hooded in some 
undulate web)—but my heart began to yearn wholly after her. She seemed 
splendidly beautiful to me, and cherished, and beloved. I longed to overtake 
her, at any cost, to peer into her face, into her eyes. . . . I desired to see—I had 
to see!—those eyes. 

And yet, no matter how I hastened, she moved still more nimbly than I, 
and overtake her I could not. 

But at this point a flat, broad stone came into view, lying athwart the path. 
It barred her way. The woman paused before it—and I ran up to her trembling 
with joy and anticipation, yet not without fear. 

I did not utter a word—yet she quietly turned around to face me. 

But I still had not seen her eyes. They were closed. 

Her face was white—white as her raiment; her bare arms hung down 
motionless. It was just as if she had turned to stone; with all her body, in 
every feature of her face, this woman resembled a statue of marble. 
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Slowly, without flexing a single limb, she inclined backward and sank upon 
the flat stone. And now I am lying by her side, on my back, all rigid, as if | 
were a sepulchral effigy, with my hands folded on my breast as if in prayer— 
and I feel that I, too, have turned to stone. 

Several moments passed . . . The woman suddenly arose and went off. 

I wanted to dart off after her, but I could not stir, could not unclasp my 
folded hands, and did but follow her with my eyes, in sadness past all utterance. 

Thereupon she suddenly turned around—and I beheld her radiant eyes, 
beaming in an animated, mobile face. She fixed those eyes upon me and laughed 
—but with her lips only, with never a sound—as though she would say: Arise 
thou, now, and come to me. 

But stir I still could not. 

Thereupon she laughed once more and rapidly receded, gaily shaking her 
head, upon which a wreath of rosebuds had burst into sudden, scarlet glow. 

But I—I remained, motionless and mute, upon my gravestone. 


February, 1878 


I Feel Pity 


I feel pity, for myself, for others, for all men, all animals, birds; for all that 
draws the breath of life. 

I feel pity for children—and old men; for the unhappy and the happy—the 
happy more than the unhappy. 

I feel pity for victorious, triumphant leaders; for great artists, thinkers, poets. 

I feel pity for the murderer—and for his victim; for hideousness and for 
beauty; for the oppressed and the oppressors. 

How am I to free myself from this pitying? It will not let me live. 

That, and this ennui of mine. 

Oh, this ennui—this ennui, all dissolved in pity! Man can sink no lower. 

Really, now, it would be better if I felt envy. . . . 

But then, I do envy. 

I envy the stones. 


February, 1878 


The Curse2 


I was reading Byron’s Manfred. As I reached that passage wherein the spirit 
of the woman whom Manfred had sent to perdition utters over him its mystic 
incantation, I experienced a certain fear. 

You must remember the passage: 

Though thy slumber may be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep. . . . 
By a power to thee unknown, 
Thou canst never be alone... . 
Though thou seest me not pass by, 
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Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 

As a thing that, though unseen, 

Must be near thee, and hath been... . 
I call upon thee, and compel 

Thyself to be thy proper Hell! 


But at that point I recalled something else. 

Once, in Russia, I witnessed a furious quarrel between two peasants—father 
and son. 

The son wound up by offering his father an insult beyond all bearing. 

“Curse him, husband!” the old man’s wife urged him in a high pitched 
voice. “Curse him—the accursed one!” 

“If you will it, mother,” the old man answered in a stifled tone, and made 
the sign of the cross with a sweeping gesture. ‘May he too, in due time, beget 
a son who, before the eyes of his mother, will spit at his father’s grey beard—” 

That curse, to me, seemed more awful than the curse inflicted upon Manfred. 

The son opened his mouth, as if to speak, but merely swayed where he 
stood; then, his face turning a greenish hue, he left. 


February, 1878 


The Twins 


I witnessed a quarrel between twins. They were as alike as two drops of 
water in all things: the features of their faces, their expressions, the color of 
their hair, their height, their bodily build. And they hated each other irrecon- 
cilably. 

Both alike were squirming in fury. Both faces, similar to oddity, were 
flaming alike, thrust close to each other; their similar eyes flashed and threat- 
ened alike; the very same words of wrath, uttered in like voices, escaped lips 
that were alike distorted. 

I lost patience and, taking one of the twins by the hand, led him up to a 
mirror. 

“Better do your quarrelling in front of this,” I told him. “It won’t make 
the least particle of difference as far as you’re concerned—but I will not feel 
as creepy as I do now!” 


February, 1878 


Worldly Wisdom 


Would you be serene? 

Hold converse with men, then, yet live by yourself; undertake nothing—and 
regret nothing. 

Would you be happy? 

Learn, first, to suffer. 


April, 1878 
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The Reptile 


I once saw a reptile that had been cleft in two. Slimed over with its 
own excretions of ichor and mucus, it still squirmed, still reared its head con. 
vulsively, while its sting darted in and out. It was still threatening—threaten-. 
ing impotently. 

I once read an article by a certain scribbler who had been disgraced. Splut. 
tering from his own spittle, sprawling and bemired amid the corruption of his 
own abominations, he, too, squirmed and postured. He mentioned pistols for 
two; he proposed a duel to wash his honor clear—his honor, mind you! 

And I recalled that cloven reptile with its infamous sting. 


May, 1878 


Whom Should One Argue With? 


Argue with a man cleverer than you; he will overcome you—but you will 
be able to derive benefit from your very defeat. 

Argue with a man whose cleverness is equal to yours; no matter whose the 
victory you will, at the least, experience the pleasure of a contest. 

Argue with a man whose cleverness is inferior to yours—not out of any 
desire to overcome him but because you may benefit him. 

Argue even with a nincompoop! Neither glory nor profit will you gain— 
but then, what won't one do at times just to be amused! 

But, whatever you do—never argue with a critic-of-all-arts!® 


June, 1878 


Creator and Critic 


A writer is sitting at his desk in his study. Suddenly a critic barges in. 

“What!” he cries out. “You still go on writing, line upon line—you still 
go on creating—after all that I’ve written against you, after all those extensive 
articles, notices and letters of mine? I have proven in them, as clearly as that 
two times two equals four, that you have no talent—and that you've never had 
any; that you've forgotten even your mother tongue; that, while you've been 
always distinguished for your ignorance, you have now become utterly vapid, 
have become old hat, have turned into downright shoddy—” 

“You've written a sleugh of articles and columns against me—no doubt 
about that,” the author answered, turning calmly to the critic. “But do you 
happen to know the fable of the fox and the cat? The fox, if you'll recall, 
had a whole bag of tricks and yet was caught in the end; the cat had but one 
trick, that of climbing a tree, yet no dog ever reached it. The same with me. 
In answer to all your articles I showed you up, to the life, in but a single book; 
I put a duncecap upon your wise head—and you shall disport yourself in it before 
all posterity.” 
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“Before posterity!” the critic burst out laughing. “As though your books 
will ever reach posterity! After forty years—or fifty, at the outside—there 
won't be a soul reading them—”’ 

“I agree with you—and that is quite long enough for me,” the writer 
answered. “Homer sent forth his Thersites for all time, but half a century is 
enough and to spare for your kind. You do not rate even a fool’s immortality. 
Good day, Mr.— would you like me to mention your name? However, that’s 
hardly necessary—anybody and everybody will call it out even without my aid.” 


June, 1878 


“Oh, My Youth! Oh, My Fresh Vigor!’’4 


“Oh, my youth! My vigor!’”’ I was wont to sigh upon a time. But when I 
was thus declaiming, I was myself still young, still vigorous. 

I simply longed, at that time, to indulge myself in a pensive emotion: to 
feel sorry for myself openly, yet to rejoice in secret. 

Now I keep silent and do not grieve aloud about the things I have lost. Their 
loss gnaws at me constantly—gnaws dully, gnaws deeply. 

Eh, it’s best not to think, simple folk maintain. 


June, 1878 


jo— 


‘Tis no chirping swallow, no sprightly little bird that has with its slender, 
sturdy beak hollowed out a nest for itself in an obdurate crag. . . . 

‘Tis that you have little by little learned to live with, and find your bear- 
ings in, a harsh, alien household, my patient and clever girl! 


July, 1878 


The Blackbird—I 


I was in bed but sleep I could not. Care was gnawing at me; oppressive, 
wearisomely monotonous thoughts trudged through my mind, somewhat like an 
unbroken succession of misty clouds, ceaselessly crawling, on an inclement day, 
athwart the summits of drab knolls. 

Ah, but at that time I was in love—such hopeless, grievous love as one may 
know only under the snow and chill of the years, when the heart, unaffected 
by life, has yet remained . . . no, not young, but needlessly and vainly youngish. 

The spectre of the window was a wan blotch before my eyes; all the objects 
in the room were visible, seeming, in the hazy half-light of an early morning 
in summer, more immobile, more stilled than ever. I looked at my watch: it 
lacked a quarter to three. And beyond the walls of the house, one could sense 
the same immobility. . . . That, and the dew—a veritable ocean of dew! 

Yet out in this dew, out in the garden, at my very window, a blackbird was 
already singing, whistling, trilling—incessantly, loudly, self-assuredly. The liquid, 
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swirling sounds penetrated into my room, filling the whole of it, filling my ears, 
my head that was oppressed by the aridness of insomnia, by the bitterness of 
sickly thoughts. 

They breathed of eternity, these sounds; they had all of eternity’s freshness, 
all its equanimity, all its vigor. My ears caught in these sounds the voice of 
nature itself, that beautiful, unconscious voice that has never had a beginning 
—and that never will have an ending. 

He sang, he carolled, this blackbird, self-assuredly; he knew that soon, in 
its usual course, the never-changing sun would beam forth; there was, in his 
song, nothing of himself, nothing personal; he was that very same blackbird 
who, a thousand years ago, had greeted the very same sun, and who would greet 
it after other thousands of years, when all that may be left of me will perhaps be 
whirling in invisible motes of dust about his living, resonant body, in the 
stream of ether rent by his song. 

And I—poor, mirth-provoking, enamoured and self-centred man—say unto 
you: Thanks, tiny bird; thanks for your stalwart and untrammelled song that 
has so suddenly pealed forth at my very window, at that far from joyous hour! 

It did not console me; but then, I was not seeking consolation. Still, my eyes 
were moist with tears and, for an instant, an unmoving, dead burden stirred 
and was lifted up within my heart. Ah, and as for that dear being—is she not 
just as young and fresh as your exultant sounds, thou singer before the dawn! 

Then, too, is it worth while to grieve and pine, and think of one’s own 
self, when already I am completely encompassed by those spreading, chill waves 
which, if not this day then on the morrow, will draw me after them into a 
shoreless ocean ? 

My tears poured forth—but my blackbird, so endeared to me now, kept on, 
as if nothing at all had happened, with his unconcerned, his happy, his eternal 
song! 

Oh, what tears did the sun, rising at last, light up on my flaming cheeks! 


July 8, 1877 


The Blackbird— ID 


Once more I am lying in bed; once more I cannot sleep. The very same 
kind of early morning in summer is all about me, and once more a blackbird 
is singing at my very window, and the same wound is rankling in my heart. 

But the birdsong brings me no surcease, nor is it my own wound I am 
brooding over. I am tortured by other wounds—innumerable, gaping; out of 
them, in purple torrents, spurts kindred, precious blood—spurts ceaselessly, 
senselessly, as rainwater spurts from high gables into the mire and vileness of 
a gutter. 

Thousands of my brethren, my co-brethren, are perishing there, far off, 
under impregnable walls of fortresses—thousands of my brethren, cast into the 
gaping maw of death by their blundering leaders. 

They perish without a murmur; remorselessly are they sent to their doom; 
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no regrets do they feel for their own selves—nor are they regretted by those 
blundering leaders of theirs. 

This is not a matter of those who are in the right and those who are at 
fault; the threshing machine is threshing sheaves—whether the ears be rich in 
rain or but barren straw, time alone will show. What, then, do my wounds 
matter? What matter my sufferings? I dare not even weep. But my head is flam- 
ing and my soul swooning—and I, like a criminal, hide my head in the staled 
illows. 

’ Hot, heavy drops, escaping, glide down my cheeks—glide on to my lips. . . . 
What are these drops? Tears—or blood? 


August, 1878 


I Walked Among the Lofty Hills® 


I walked among the lofty hills, along bright rivers and over dales, and 
everything that met my gaze of one thing only to me spoke: I was beloved; 
beloved I was!—and all things else I had forgot. 

The sky was radiant and clear, the leafage rustled, the birds sang, and 
little clouds in sprightly rows whirled gaily off to none knew where. . . . And 
all things around breathed of happiness—yet the heart had no need of this 
added joy. 

A wave bore me on and on—a wave as sweeping as the waves of the sea; 
my soul was filled with a calm that was above all joy, above all grief. I was 
hardly conscious of my self—the whole universe was mine! 

Why did I not die then? Why did both of us go on living thereafter? 

Years came, years passed—yet nothing bestowed that could be more delec- 
table and more radiant than those frivolous and blessed days. 


November, 1878 


The Hour Glass 


Day after day goes by, leaving never a trace, monotonously and quickly. 

Frightfully fast has life sped by—fast and silently, like a rapid before a 
waterfall. 

Life trickles away equably and smoothly, like the sand in that hour glass 
which the figure of Death holds in its bony hand. 

When I lie in bed and the darkness encompasses me all about, I constantly 
think I hear this faint and unceasing susurration of life ebbing away. 

I do not regret it, do not regret that which I may still accomplish. 

I feel eerie. 

It seems to me that that unmoving figure is standing by my bed. In one of 
its hands is the hour glass; the other it has poised over my heart, to strike. . . . 

And my heart shudders and presses close against my breast, as though has- 
tening to be done with its last beats. 


December, 1878 
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I Arose at Night 


I arose at night. . . . It seemed to me that someone had called my name— 
there, outside the dark window... . 

I pressed my face against the glass; straining my ears and peering fixedly, 
I began my watch. 

But there, beyond the window, were only the trees, soughing monotonously 
and vaguely; and the unbroken, hazy clouds, even though they were shifting 
and changing incessantly, remained the same—identically the same. Not a star 
in the sky, not a light upon earth. It was wearisome and repulsive up there, even 
as down here, within my heart. 

But suddenly, somewhere far off, a piteous sound arose and, gradually 
swelling and nearing, rang forth in a human voice and, sinking and dying away, 
swept past. 

‘“Farewell—farewell!’’ I thought I heard the dying sounds utter. 

Ah, that was all my past, all my happiness—all, all that I had cherished 
and loved—forever and irretrievably bidding me farewell! 

I bowed down before my life, now flown from me, and lay down in my 
bed—as in the grave. 

Ah—if it were but the grave! 


June, 1879 


Whenever I Am Alone 
The Double 


Whenever I am alone, utterly alone and for long, I begin to imagine that 
there is someone else present in the room, sitting alongside of me or standing 
behind my back. 

When I turn around, or suddenly fix my eyes on the spot where I imagine 
this being to be, I naturally do not see anyone. The very sensation of his 
presence vanishes. . . . Yet, a few moments later, that sensation returns anew. 

At times I clasp my head with both hands and begin thinking of him. 

Who is he? What is he? He is no stranger to me; he knows me—and I 
know him... . He is of kin to me, as it were—and yet there is an abyss between 
us. 

Not a word, not a sound do I expect from him. His silence is equalled by 
his immobility. And yet speak to me he does—he does speak, of something vague, 
something incomprehensible—and familiar. He knows my every secret. 

I do not fear him, but I do feel uneasy in his presence and would not like 
to have such a witness to my inner life. Yet with all that, I do not sense about 
him a separate, alien existence. . .. Are you not, perchance, my double? My past 
I? And really, is there not a vast abyss between the man I remember myself 
to have been and my present self? 

He does not come through my volition, however, but just as if he had 4 
will of his own. 
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Things aren’t any too jolly, brother, either for you or me, in the detestably 
wearisome silence of solitude. 

But you just bide a while: when I die the two of us—my former and my 
present I’s—will blend into one and then whirl off for all eternity into the 
limbo of shades fled beyond all retrieve. 

November, 1879 


The Path to Love 


All emotions can lead one to love, to passion. All emotions: hatred, regret, 
indifference, veneration, friendship, fear—even contempt. 

Yes, all emotions—with but one exception: gratitude. 

Gratitude is a debt. Every man pays his debts. But love is not currency. 
June, 1881 


Phrasemongery 


I fear, I avoid the phrase. But then, a phobia of the phrase is likewise 
pretension. 

Thus, between these two alien words, between pretension and phrase, our 
complex life simply rolls and wavers off. 
June, 1881 


Simplicity 


Simplicity, simplicity! They style thee sanctified. Sanctity, however, is not 
a thing for mere mortals. 

When it comes to humility, well, that is a different matter. It spurns, it 
vanquishes pride. Yet do not forget this: in the very feeling of victory there 
is already a vainglory all its own. 

June, 1881 


The Brahmin 


The brahmin keeps on repeating the mystic word oom as he contemplates 
his navel, and, through that very action, draws nigh to divinity. 

Yet is there about the entire human body anything less divine, anything 
more reminiscent of man’s bond to mortal frailty, than, precisely, this navel? 
June, 1881 


You Burst Into Tears 


You, a man, burst into tears over my woe—and I, in my turn, burst into 
tears out of commiseration for your pity toward me. 

But then you, for your part, burst into tears really over your own woe— 
save that you saw it mirrored in me. 
June, 1881 
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Love 


Love (so they all say) is the loftiest, the most unearthly emotion. 

An alien I has implanted itself in your 1; you are expanded, you are dis. 
rupted; now only are you removed from all things, and your I is put to 
death... .” 


June, 1881 


Verity and Truth 


“Why do you treasure so the belief in the immortality of the soul?’ I asked. 

“Why? Because in that belief I possess a verity—eternal, indubitable! And 
in my opinion, the highest bliss lies precisely therein!”’ 

“In possessing a verity?” 

“Of course!” 

“Just a moment! Can you picture to yourself some such scene as this: Some 
young people have gathered and are deep in conversation, when suddenly one 
of their friends bursts in, his eyes glowing with an extraordinary glow, and 
gasping so from delight that he is hardly able to utter a word—‘What is it? 
What is it?’—‘My friends, I want you all to hear what I have just learned— 
what a verity! The angle of incidence is actually equal to the angle of reflection! 
And that isn’t all, either—here’s another verity for you: A straight line, believe 
it or not, is the shortest distance between two given points!’—‘No—not reall)? 
Oh, what bliss!’ all the young people cry out as one and, stirred to the very 
depths of their being, cast themselves into one another’s arms, rejoicing.” 

“I can hardly imagine such a scene!” 

“See, you’re laughing. . . . Well, that’s just the point. Verity cannot provide 
bliss. Truth, now—that’s a human, earthly affair. For truth I would be willing 
even to die. All life is built thereon—but how is one to ‘possess’ it? And, to 
boot, find bliss therein?” 


June, 1882 


Caught Under the Wheel 


“What mean these moans?” 

“I am suffering—suffering intensely—” 

“Have you ever heard the plashing of a brook as it dashes against rocks?” 

“I have. . . . But why such a question?” 

“Well, because the brook’s plashing and your moans are both alike—mere 
sounds and nothing more. Unless, indeed, one takes this into consideration: the 
plashing of a brook may gladden someone's ears, whereas your moans will never 
move anyone to pity. You do not have to keep them back, of course, but do 
remember this—they are all but sounds, mere sounds, like the creaking of 4 
half-shattered tree, say—sounds, and nothing more.” 


June, 1882 
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Nessun Maggior Dolore® 


A blue sky; clouds, light as down; delectable sounds of a young voice; the 
refulgent beauty of great creations in the arts; a smile of happiness on a re- 
splendently beautiful feminine face, and those sorcerous eyes. . . . To what end 
all these? To what end? 

A teaspoonful of vile, useless medicine, to be taken every two hours— 
there, that’s what one really needs! 


June, 1882 


Partridges 


As I lay in bed, languishing in a prolonged and never-ending illness, the 
thought came to me: What have I done to deserve this? Why am I—I precisely 
I!—being chastised? It is unjust—most unjust! 

A veritable covey of young partridges (a score or so) is huddling in thick 
stubble. They snuggle to one another, scratching in the loose earth, and are 
happy. Suddenly a dog flushes them; they all whirr up as one. But a shot rings 
out and one of the partridges falls, badly winged, and, dragging its feet along 
with difficulty, makes its way deep into a clump of wormwood. 

While the dog is searching for it, the unfortunate partridge, too, is think- 
ing, like as not: ‘There were twenty of us, all like me. . . . Why, then, was 
it —precisely I—who got in the way of the shot and now must die? What have 
I, rather than all my fellows, done to deserve this? It is unjust!” 

Lie there, ailing creature, until Death searches you out! 


June, 1882 


Oo-Aa. ..Oo-Aa! 


I was, at the time, living in Switzerland; I was exceedingly young, exceed- 
ingly in love with my own self—and exceedingly lonely. 

I found life depressing and far from gay. Without having thoroughly 
experienced anything as yet, I was already bored, despairing and evil-tempered. 
Everything on this earth seemed to me insignificant and vulgar and, as is 
frequently the case with young people, I was nursing, with a secret, evil joy, 
the idea of suicide. “I'll show ’em—I’ll be avenged yet!” I brooded. But what 
would I show—what avenge? Those were things I myself did not know. It was 
simply that my blood was fermenting within me, like wine in a stoppered vessel 
—yet to me it seemed that this wine must be allowed to pour itself out, that it 


- time to shatter the vessel that held it. Byron was my idol, Manfred my 
ero. 
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One evening I, even like unto Manfred, decided to set out there, to the 
crowning heights of the mountains, high above the glaciers, far from all man. 
kind—there, where not even vegetable life existed, where dead crags alone were 
piled one upon another, where every sound, even, became congealed—where 
not even the roar of the waterfalls was to be heard! 

I really do not know what I intended doing there—perhaps putting an end 
to myself... . 

And so I set out. 


I walked for a long time, at first following a road, then a path, mounting 
higher and higher—ever higher. I had long since left behind me the last little 
houses, the last trees. . . . Rocks, nothing but rocks were around me; the snow, 
near but as yet unseen, was blowing the cutting cold of its breath upon me; the 
shadows of night were closing in on me, in sombre, black swirls. 

At last I came to a halt. 

What an awesome stillness! 

This was Death’s own realm. 

And I was the only one here—the only living being, with all my super. 
cilious grief and despair and disdain. . . . A living, sentient man, but one who had 
retreated in the face of life and had no desire to live. A secret horror was 
turning me to ice, but I imagined myself great! 

A Manfred—and that’s all there was to it! 

“Alone! I am alone!” I kept on repeating. “Alone, face to face with Death. 
. . . Is it not time now? Aye, ‘tis time! Farewell, paltry world—I spurn thee 
with my foot!” 

And suddenly, at that very moment, a sound came floating toward me— 
strange, not immediately grasped, yet human. . . . I shuddered and strained my 
hearing. The sound was repeated. Why, it was the cry of a child—a suckling 
child! 

My astonishment was suddenly replaced by another emotion—an emotion 
of suffocating joy... . And I started running, headlong, without paying any 
heed to the path, straight toward this cry—this feeble, pitiful (and saving) cry. 

I soon perceived a flickering, glimmering little light ahead. I began running 
still faster and in a few moments caught sight of a low, tiny hut. Such huts, 
dry-built of piled stones, with flat, squat roofs, serve, for weeks at a time, 4s 
sheltering havens for Alpine shepherds. 

I pushed the half-open door and simply burst into the cabin, as though 
Death itself were in pursuit at my very heels. 

A young woman, seated on a bench, was giving the breast to her baby. 
. . . A shepherd, most probably her husband, was sitting alongside of het. 
Both stared at me, yet I could not utter a word—I merely grinned and nodded 
my head. 

Oh, the warm, human cry of life just come to birth—you saved me, you 
made me whole again! 


November, 1882 
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“My Trees” 


I received a letter from an erstwhile university friend of mine, a rich land- 
owner, an aristocrat. He invited me to visit his estate. 

I knew that he had been long ailing, that he had grown blind, had had 
a paralytic stroke and was barely able to walk. . . . I went to him. 

I came upon him in one of the walks of his vast park. Muffled in a fur 
coat (yet all this took place in summer), puny, all doubled up, wearing a green 
shade over his eyes, he sat in a small wheelchair pushed by two ornately liveried 
flunkies. 

“I welcome you,” he uttered in a sepulchral tone, “upon my hereditary 
lands, under the shade of my age-old trees!” 

A mighty millenial oak spread its branches like a tent over his head. 

And the thought came to me: 

“Oh, thou giant of a thousand years—dost hear? A _ half-dead worm, 
crawling about thy roots, calls thee Ais tree!” 

But at this point a breeze sprang up and sped by as a light soughing 
through the dense leafage of the giant. . . . And it seemed to me that the old 
oak was answering with a good-natured and soft chuckle both my thought and 
the vainglorious boasting of the sick man. 


November, 1882 


When I Shall No Longer Be 


When I shall no longer be, when everything that had been J shall scatter 
into dust—oh, my only friend, the woman whom I loved so deeply and so ten- 
derly, you who will most probably survive me—do not visit my grave. Have noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Forget me not—yet do not recall me, either, amid your everyday cares, pleas- 
ures and needs. I have no wish to interfere with your life, to impede its calm 
current. But during your hours of solitude, when that timorous and causeless 
pensiveness, so familiar to kind hearts, descends upon you, take one of our 
favorite books and seek out therein those pages, those lines, those words which 
on a time—remember ?—caused sweet and silent tears to course down your face 
and mine at the same time. 

Read them through, close your eyes, and hold out your hand to me. . . 
Hold out, to an absent friend, your hand. 

I shall not be able to press it with mine; mine will be lying motionless 
under the earth; but it affords me joy now to think that, perchance, you may 
feel a light touch upon yours. 

And my image will arise before you, and from under the closed lids of 
your eyes will flow tears like unto those tears which you and I, moved and 
touched by Beauty, used to shed at times together, oh my only friend—oh 
woman, whom I loved so deeply and so tenderly! 


December, 1878 


Translator’s Notes on the Turgenev Cycle 


There is, by now, a vast literature (comparatively little of it in English) dealing with 
both cycles of Turgenev’s Poems in Prose,—most of it, however, interesting and curious 
only as mandarin learning is, or as are such theses as Goethe's Use of the Umlaut in 
Faust, or The Incidence of the Ablative in the Works of Terence. For present pu 
it will suffice to say that the first cycle of fifty of these sensi was published under the 
title of Poems in Prose in the Messenger of Europe for December, 1882,—the last work 
of Turgenev to be brought out during his life. Michael M. Stassiulevich, editor of the 
Messenger of Europe, who had considered calling these little masterpieces Zigzags, finally 
decided on Turgenev’s descriptive subtitle. The work by now has come to be generally 
known under Turgenev’s own title and subtitle: SENILIA: Poems in Prose. It proved 
immensely popular not only in the original but in translations into many languages. (From 
certain trial-balloons recently sent up, the present writer believes that it retains its popu. 
larity in English to this day. He is under the persistent impression that there are at least 
five versions in English; of the four in his possession the best, oddly enough, seems to 
be Englished not from the original Russian but from a Danish adaptation of a German 
version of a French translation from the original.) 


Two other pieces also eventually saw the light: “The Threshold,” withdrawn from 
the original cycle because of fear of political censorship (published by the underground 
press in 1883), and “Whom Should One Argue With?’—included in a letter to 
Stassiulevich (X/26/1882), and published (1888) in a magazine article by Vladimir 
Stassov, at whom the squib was aimed. (It must be pointed out that, because of this 
publication, André Mazon quite properly does not consider this piece as imedited; but, 
since it is unknown in English, it does not seem eg OF to include it in the above 
group, nor to consider that group as a second cycle of SENILIA.) 


Belief persisted from the very publication of the first cycle that there was a consid- 
erable body of Turgenev’s poems in prose remaining unpublished. Turgenev himself had 
written to Zh. A. Polonskaya that he had done a hundred of these pieces; it was also 
definitely known that he had withheld half a hundred of these items as too personal 
for immediate publication. Both hundred and half a hundred may, quite naturally, have 
been approximations. There is also extant a fascinating memorandum in Turgenev’s hand 
of titles and notations for poems in prose; however, most of these almost certainly apply 
to poems already published. 


The honor of discovering the thirty-one new poems in prose belongs, definitely, to 
André Mazon, the noted French scholar who was entrusted with making a study of the 
Turgenev Parisian archives, preserved through the piété of the grand-daughters of Pauline 
Viardot. (Turgenev’s love for the lady is a classic example of a love not merely unre- 
quited but also unappreciated and unmerited.) Mazon first publicized his discovery in an 
article, ‘‘Le Texte original des Poémes en prose d’Ivan Turgenev,” contributed to a col- 
lection of scholarly opera by various hands, published as a testimonial to Professor Vaclav 
Tille on the sixtieth anniversary of his birth, and brought out in 1927, at Prague, by the 
Czech Ethnographic Society. The article lists the Russian titles of the thirty-one poems 
and gives the Russian text of one: “My Trees.”* 


The first publication of these new poems was in a French translation by Charles 
Salomon, with a foreword by Mazon (Revue des deux Mondes, 1929, Tome 54, 2-e Liv- 


*Mazon makes further mention of the new poems, and gives the Russian text of ‘My Trees,”” in his MANU: 
SCRITS PARISIENS / D’IVAN TOURGUENEV (Bibliothéque / de / L'’Institut Francais de Leningrad; Paris; 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion ; 1930). There is also mention of these poems in S/avia, a periodical devoted to 
Slavonic philology (Rotnik XIII, SeSit 4, Prague, 1934-1935). In fairness to E. Petukhov, the contributor of the 
Russian article on the poems in prose as a whole, it must be stated that it is dated March 30, 1931; it contributes 
nothing new, however, to the data on either cycle. 
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raison, 15-e Novembre). This, P arently, is the only translation into any language pre- 
ceding the one here. The first publication of the new cycle in Russian was in the repub- 
lication of Salomon’s translation (and Mazon’s foreword) in book form, in a limited 
edition (TOURGUENEV / NOUVEAUX POEMES EN PROSE/ .. . Editions de la 
Pléiade / J. SCHIFFRIN; Paris [1930}), the Russian text being given, in italics, on the 
even-numbered pages. The first publication of the new poems in Turgenev’s collected 
works in the original is in the last volume of the ten volume edition issued by the Life 
and Culture publishing house in Riga (1930). The first publication of the second cycle 
in Soviet Russia was in a small, exquisite, illustrated volume, containing also the first cycle, 
issued by ACADEMIA, that almost unbelievable government publishing house specializing 
in superb texts, delightful bookmaking and genuine scholarship (J. S. TURGENEV / Stik- 
hotvorenia / V / Proze / Moscow-Leningrad / 1931). The present writer would very 
much appreciate hearing from anyone having a copy of this edition. 


In view of the exceptionally high standards of Soviet scholarship and the eagerness 
of Soviet readers for even the least unpublished scrapiana of the classics, the new cycle 
has in all probability appeared in collected editions of Turgenev’s works published in 
Russia after 1930; the most recent edition available for examination (Government Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow and Leningrad, 1930) was unfortunately incomplete; however, 
Volume X contains, in a note, “Whom Should One Argue With?” and ‘‘My Trees.” The 
second cycle has, apparently, never been previously published anywhere as an individual 
work. 


Extensive research has failed to reveal any notices of this cycle in English or any 
other language except French and Russian, or any other English translation thereof than 
the one here. The total number of Turgenev’s poems in prose now known to be extant 
is eighty-three; the thirty-two pieces published herewith make all but one (‘The 
Threshold”) available in English. The new cycle is given here for the first time as a pre- 
liminary to a contemplated private and limited edition which will contain, in addition to 
anew and complete translation of the first cycle, a considerable number of related items 
by the same author, hitherto unpublicized in, and untranslated into, English. 


The dates indicate that the bulk of both cycles of Senilia was written during the last 
five years of Turgenev’s life, spent for the most part on the continent of Europe in travel 
and in search of relief from ill health—mainly from an unromantic yet excruciating dis- 
order of the bladder. He kept a record of his symptoms and torments at his doctor's or- 
ders—the Russians have a poetical name for such a record: Leaf of Sorrows. Well, even 
this Leaf is written quite objectively, and the prose, too, is chiselled. So great were his 
sufferings that he, an exquisite on consistent agnostic, wrote two perfect prayers: Prayer 
for a Time of Pain and Prayer for a Time of Relief from Pain—both found among his 
papers after his death. 


All the texts cited above have been consulted and compared; the variants, if any, are 
microscopic; there were no overwhelming textual or lingual difficulties, since the transla- 
tion was done from the original Russian. The guiding principle of translation has been 
the present writer's usual one: that of trying to convey the manner and spirit of his 
original author. Any comments, corrections or criticisms will, of course, be appreciated. The 
following footnotes, indicated in the text, may be of interest to the reader: 


*Preliminary title: ‘The Woman.” Turgenev’s manuscript bears the notation: “use in 
novel.” 


*Preliminary title: “Manfred.” The lines are from Act I, Scene I. 


Originally: ‘‘. . . mever argue with Vladimir Stassov!” This critic of art, music, lit- 
erature, etc., may be described as the Russian Huneker, although not quite so pyrotech- 
nical, of the 1870’s and 1880's. 


‘Turgenev slightly misquotes Gogol by saying molodost instead of younost, but it 
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would be preciosity to try differentiation between these synonyms for youth in translation. 
See Gogol’s Dead Souls, Bk. I, Ch. VI. 


‘Written a few months after the ending of the Russo-Turkish War and during the 
culminating days of the Crisis of 1875-1878 in Bosnia and Herzogovina, leading to Aus. 
trian occupation and eventual annexation. There would be no insuperable difficulties in 
drawing parallels between the Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) and the Munich Agree. 
ment three score years later, nor in re-assigning the roles to far more bizarre and decided. 
ly more ignominious actors. In 1918 Bosnia and Herzogovina became part of what was 
known as Yugoslavia. 


This is the only piece in the cycle not in prose. A versified approximation: 


I walked among the hills on high, 

Along green dales, bright stream and lake, 
And every sight that met my eye 

Of one thing only to me spake: 

My lot was love—love was my lot— 

All else on earth I had forgot! 


Across the clear, the radiant sky, 

In serried rows before the breeze 

The sprightly cloud-wisps scurried by; 
Birds sang among the rustling trees— 
All things around with joyance surged, 
Yet the heart had not to be urged. 


Upon a billow high I rode— 
A billow such as oceans know; 
A calm within my soul abode, 
Above all joy, above all woe. 
My ego I did not realize— 
The universe was all my prize! 


Why did I not at that time die? 

Why did we both go on living? 

The years drew nigh—the years passed by— 
Yet in their passage to me giving 

Naught that was sweeter or more bright 
Than those days of unprized delight. 


"The last phrase in Turgenev’s manuscript is followed by a few undecipherable words. 


8Francesca’s speech from the Inferno, V, 121— 


Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria 


—is best rendered perhaps by the Tennysonian echo in “Locksley Hall”: “. . . a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering happier things.” The preliminary title was ‘‘Stossseufzet 
—a profound sigh. 


Walt Whitman’s “Dark Lady” 


FRANCES WINWAR 


ALT WHITMAN was noth- 

WV ing if not a reformer. It is 

even doubtful that he would 
have written Leaves of Grass had not 
zeal to improve the world prompted his 
pen. Long before 1848, the year of reve- 
lation, the young schoolmaster dreamed 
of the book he would write some day. 
“Therein,” Whitman confided to the 
readers of the Long Island Democrat 
on September 29, 1840, “should be 
treated on, the nature and peculiarities 
of men, the diversity of their characters, 
the means of improving their state. . . 
I would carefully avoid saying anything 
of woman,” he added, “because it be- 
hoves a modest personage like myself 
not to speak upon a class of beings of 
whose nature, habits, notions and ways, 
he has not been able to gather any 
knowledge, either by experience or ob- 
servation.” 

The quotation is profoundly reveal- 
ing. At an age of early marriages when 
men of twenty-one had already estab- 
lished families, Whitman confessed he 
knew nothing of woman. Nevertheless 
he planned a book wherein he would 
treat of men with a view to “improv- 
ing their state.” Obviously the reformer 
Was starting out at a great disadvan- 
tage. Time and experience, however, 
remedied the lack. Hence when Leaves 
of Grass appeared (not the young 
shoot of 1855 but the bolder growth 
of 1856), woman, especially in “A 
Woman Waits for Me,” assumed such 
an unashamedly biological, and, as 
Whitman would have said amative, 


role, that the whole generation threw 
up its hands in horror. Even his pub- 
lishers, the phrenologists Fowler and 
Wells, disposed of their stock of Leaves 
as quickly as possible to avert prosecu- 
tion. As the Boston wit declared, the 
book contained every leaf except the fig 
leaf. 

Yet though Whitman had no use for 
fig leaves he was far from being a 
pagan. Too many prohibitions barred 
an uninhibited way of life, however 
lustily he might sing of it. First, there 
was his attachment to his mother which 
retarded his full sexual expression, so 
that when it came at last it served not 
so much to fulfill his physical needs as 
to act as the tremendous fertilizing 
force of his spiritual life. Then there 
was his Quaker upbringing which, by 
ennobling the body as the lamp of the 
“Inner Light,” imposed purity upon the 
vessel. Again, Whitman lived in an age 
so rabidly reformist that it not only 
regulated the relations of the sexes by 
the most rigid taboos, but made sinful 
even such an innocent indulgence as the 
drinking of a cup of tea. With all his 
emancipation Whitman was still a child 
of his age. We have only to turn for 
proof to the poems that shocked his 
contemporaries—the poems of the body 
and of man and woman. At their most 
ecstatic, his peans of sexual union al- 
ways compromise with morality by the 
omnipresence of children, as if while 
singing the mighty hymn of creation, 
the poet held down the chord of “In- 
crease and multiply” to give moral pur- 
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pose to his song. 

Whitman took nothing lightly; he 
was too full of the seriousness of life. 
When love and passion came to him at 
last they swept him from his maternal 
anchorage to the currents of oceanic 
humanity. The Brooklyn man became a 
citizen of the world and the timid 
schoolmaster, the undistinguished jour- 
nalist, a cosmic poet. Together with the 
bardic mantle, however, he took along 
the rod of the tithingman, to prod him- 
self as well as his fellows along the 
ways of righteousness. Walt Whitman 
would have been less than himself had 
he not believed in practicing what he 
preached. 

He was no sleeper at the task, either. 
For him birthdays came round not as 
occasions for rejoicing but as days for 
taking stock of himself, as sober periods 
for laying down rules of conduct, cau- 
tions and admonitions in private note- 


books. In that respect every day was a 
birthday. “Be simple and clear.—Be not 
occult,” he charged the budding poet 
in one of his first entries. “I am not 


glad tonight . . . Yet I know not why 
I should be sad,” he records a passing 
mood. ‘‘A cool, gentle . . . more UNI- 
FORM DEMEANOR — give to poor 
—help any—but SAY little—make no 
explanations, give no confidences— 
never attempt puns or plays upon 
words,”” he cautions himself one June. 
A month later he reviews what he had 
written and adds a word of self-com- 
mendation: “good!” 

But he was not always so pleased 
with himself. There are passages in his 
private books so splashed with capitals, 
so vehement with italics, that their phy- 
sical evidence alone betrays his per- 
turbation of spirit. Of these none cry 
out louder than the anguished scribbles 
in the notebook of 1868-70. 
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“To live a more Serene Calm philo. 
sophic life—’’ This laudable desire ap 
pears to have been Whitman’s objec 
at the time of his writing. That he had 
sore need of calm, the rest of the des. 
pairing scripture shows: 


cheating, childish abandonment of my. 
self, fancying what does not really exis 
in another, but is all the time in myself 
alone—utterly deluded & cheated by 
myself & my own weakness—REMEM. 
BER WHERE I AM MOST WEAK, 
& most lacking. Yet always preserve a 
kind spirit & demeanor to 16. But PUR- 
SUE HER NO MORE. 


It is IMPERATIVE, that I obviate & 
remove myself (& my orbit) at all haz- 
ards [away from] this incessant enor- 
} mous. 


Be PERTURBATION a 


TO GIVE UP ABSOLUTELY & for 
good, from this present hour {all} this 
FEVERISH, FLUCTUATING, useless 
undignified pursuit of 164—too long 
(much too long) persevered in—so hv- 
miliating—It must come at last & had 
better come now—(It cannot possibly 
be a success). LET THERE FROM 
THIS HOUR BE NO FALTERING 
(or) NO GETTING [word erased] at 
all henceforth, (NOT ONCE wander any 
circumstances)—avoid seeing her, o 
meeting her, or any talk or explanations 
—or ANY MEETING WHATEVER, 
FROM THIS HOUR FORTH, FOR 


LIFE. a July 15, '70. 


What was it that had so unsettled 
the poet as to make him use all his 
stock of admonitory devices—capitals, 
italics, wavy lines, dashes and the hand 
with the pointing finger? Who or what 
was responsible for his trouble of mind, 
a trouble so agitating that he had t0 
tell himself in no uncertain terms it was 
time he turned over a new leaf? The 
date of the notes shows it was no birth- 
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day that had occasioned the spiritual 
housecleaning. He had suffered too 
much anguish and humiliation from a 
certain cause, and he determined it 
should trouble him no more. 

Being the man he was, Whitman no 
doubt lived up to his resolve and re- 

ssessed his peace of mind. But he 
left a whole Pandora’s box of mys- 
teties which has been exploding in the 
face of every one of his biographers 
from the time the private notes became 
public property. What or who is repre- 
sented by the mystic numerals 16 and 
164, the undignified pursuit of which 
he must give up absolutely? Was it a 
woman to whom he gave so ungallant 
an incognito ? 


II 


Writers on Whitman lost themselves 
in conjectures and embarrassments until 
in 1931, in the pages of American 
Literature, Professor Edward Hunger- 
ford gave them a neat, proper, ingen- 
ious explanation in an article which he 
called “Walt Whitman and his Chart 
of Bumps.” From that day forward no 
Whitmanite has dared suggest any in- 
terpretation of the cryptic passages 
without having hurled at his head Pro- 
fessor Hungerford’s theory of the 
“Chart of Bumps.” 

The adroit exegesis was the result of 
the professor’s chance discovery of a 
phrenological chart in a copy of Lo- 
renzo N. Fowler's Synopsis of Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiology. But let Professor 
Hungerford speak for himself. “There 
is a chart of the human head, its area 
marked with little sections, each named 
and numbered, and each containing a 
small picture representing a quality of 
human nature. The section numbered 
16 is Hope. And Hope is pictured as 
awoman... Is this the lady and her 
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mystery? ... Whitman was disturbed, 
but he will always preserve a kind spirit 
and demeanor to Hope. He will pursue 
her no more.” 

In abstract Hope, therefore, must be 
the key to this minor Whitman mystery. 
But what of 164? Professor Hunger- 
ford has an answer. “In one of the 
Fowlers’ later phrenological treatises 
section 164 is concerned with Acquisi- 
tiveness. Probably Whitman had made 
out a list (he was fond of lists) and 
his ambiguous figures are references to 
it by way of self-discipline. At any rate 
the lady, if she was not altogether an 
allegory, begins to look less and less 
like the dark lady of a hidden love af- 
fair. Phrenology alters one’s original 
notion of what these passages signi- 
fied.” 

In these few lines, scattered through 
two of the thirty-four pages of the ar- 
ticle, we have the sum total of Profes- 
sor Hungerford’s contribution. The rest 
is an exhaustive account of Whitman’s 
interest in phrenology. 

The unearthing of an allegorical 
Hope could not have been more wel- 
come to the Whitman scholar whose 
idol had so far travelled under a cloud 
like Zeus whom he resembled. It made 
Whitman respectable by converting to 
an allegory the person he must pursue 
no more. It demonstrated the innocent 
nature of his perturbation. It implied 
a life spent in hope for success and a 
striving for security, both laudable, re- 
spectable aims, and an emphatic denial 
of that disturbing admission of the 
poet, “I loaf and invite my soul.” 

Unfortunately for the soundness of 
Professor Hungerford’s theory, he was 
obliged to admit that ‘‘the second para- 
graph seems to refer to a real woman.” 
Indeed, if the abstraction Hope had 
been the lady involved, it would have 
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taken more imaginative play than Whit- 
man was capable of, to enable him to 
“avoid seeing her, or meeting her, or 
any talk or explanation.” Again, by 
what metamorphosis could the phren- 
ological allegory of one paragraph be- 
come the flesh and blood woman of the 
next? And how could two such abstrac- 
tions as Hope and Acquisitiveness have 
given the degree of active participation 
to Walt in his make-believe, which the 
notes imply ? 

Even admitting that 164 is Whit- 
man’s pursuit of Acquisitiveness, his de- 
sire for material returns from his work, 
could he who had faith in his book’s 
ultimate triumph, reckoning in quadril- 
lions of years, have written, ‘It cannot 
possibly be a success’? True, he had 
had disappointments that would have 
broken another man. Yet at the very 
time he set down those words of dis- 
couragement he was busy preparing the 
fifth edition of Leaves of Grass. Grant- 
ed even that he was suffering from a 
mood of despair. Would he, imme- 
diately following those frenzied jot- 
tings, have outlined for his guidance a 
“sketch of a superb calm character’”— 
such as he could not claim to be while 
in the throes of his perturbation? 
Would he have specified: “His emo- 
tions, &c are complete in himself. ir- 
respective (indifferent) of whether his 
love, friendship &c are returned, or 
not’’? 

But to return to Whitman and phren- 
ology. One day, in July 1849, Walt, 
then a man of thirty, went to the Phren- 
ological Cabinet of the brothers Fowler 
at 131 Nassau Street, New York, and 
submitted his cranial bosses and dints 
to an examination or reading. The task 
fell to Lorenzo N. Fowler who wrote 
out his findings and gave the report to 
Whitman. “This man,” he begins, “has 
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a grand physical constitution, and poy. 
er to live to a good old age. . . Size of 
head large . . . Leading traits of chara. 
ter appear to be Friendship, Sympathy, 
Sublimity and Self-Esteem, and marked. 
ly among his combinations the danger. 
ous faults of Indolence, a tendency 
the pleasure of Voluptuousness and 
Alimentiveness. . . .” Then follows a 
listing of Whitman’s phrenological or 
gans and their rating, marked by figure 
from 1 to 7 to indicate the degree of 
their development. According to Fowl 
er, Whitman's organs of Hope and Ac. 
quisitiveness rated 4, or average. Ami- 
tiveness, the capacity for love, and Ad. 
hesiveness, the capacity for friendship, 
scored 6, or large. The rest, except for 
a tendency toward over-development, 
received a highly favorable rating. No 
wonder Lorenzo Fowler was impressed 
with his subject! No wonder Whit 
man, who swallowed the pseudo 
science bumps and all, exhibited his 
flattering reading on the slightest pro- 
vocation and bound printed copies of 
it with the original editions of Leavei 
of Grass—as who should say, Behold 
the man! 

For our purposes it is important to 
bear in mind that if Whitman had to 
exercise control over his phrenological 
traits, it was certainly over the hyper 
developed Amativeness and Adhesive 
ness, and not over average Hope and 
Acquisitiveness. Did not Fowler him- 
self point out the dangerous faults of 
his ‘‘combinations”—‘‘a tendency to the 
pleasure of Voluptuousness,” which, by 
the way, Whitman frankly admitted? 

Professor Hungerford says he found 
his number for Hope in the 1848 
Synopsis of Phrenology by Lorenzo N. 
Fowler. I have before me a copy of 
Practical Phrenology, published in New 
York in 1849, by Orson S. Fowler, 
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the presiding genius of the Cabinet and 
the authority on phrenological subjects 
in the Fowler and Wells firm. On page 
64 of the book the author writes that 
new discoveries following certain ex- 

riments have induced him “‘to re- 
number all the organs, beginning with 
the forehead, and to re-name most of 
the old ones; the former because such 
a course seemed necessary, and the lat- 
ter in order to do away with the mere 
technicalities of the science, and apply 
plain, English names which all under- 
stand, in place of those foreign names, 
with a scientific rather than a practical 
termination, which Spurzheim, in his 
misguided zeal to elevate Phrenology to 
a rank among the sciences unwisely 
gave them. I have long been desirous 
of making this change, and this affords 
an excellent opportunity to put it in 
practice.” 

A four-page list, with an illustration 
of a charted cranium, then follows. 
There are altogether 83 phrenological 
organs listed. A study of them reveals 
that number 16 is not Hope but Time, 
while Hope appears under the new 
designation of 37. Acquisitiveness is not 
represented at all. There is, however, 
an organ of Money-Making, numbered 
52. So much for the changes wrought 
in one brief phrenological year! 

One might object that Orson Fowler 
was unduly highhanded in making his 
drastic innovations. However, when we 
turn to page 46, part of a section earlier 
in the book devoted to the identifica- 
tion, description and explanation of the 
phrenological organs, we find Hope as 
number 17 and Conscientiousness as 16. 
Acquisitiveness is number 8. The three, 
together with many of the others, coin- 
cide with their traditional numerical 
designations in the charts of Spurz- 


heim’ whom Whitman recognized as 
an authority long before he became ac- 
quainted with the brothers Fowler. It is 
probable that Whitman saw the 1848 
and 1849 Fowler phrenological studies. 
There is absolutely no doubt, however, 
that he read J. C. Spurzheim’s Phreno- 
logy, on which he commented in his 
Eagle review, November 16, 1846: 
“Phrenology, it must be confessed by 
all men who have open eyes, has at 
last gained a position, and a firm one, 
among the sciences . . . This large 
volume of Harpers, well printed, teach- 
es of course from the fountain-head— 
from the most cautious, skeptical and 
careful of the Phrenologists, Dr. Spurz- 
heim.” The question remains, how does 
it happen, in the face of so many phre- 
nological changes and contradictions, 
that Whitman should have hit upon 
only the particular numerals that fit 
Professor Hungerford’s theory ? 


Ill 


But let us put aside phrenology and 
examine the manuscript notes them- 
selves. I do not know whether Profes- 
sor Hungerford worked from the orig- 
inals or consulted transcriptions. At any 
rate he makes an error in dating the 
“164” excerpt 1859. It should be 1870. 
The difference of eleven years is im- 
portant, for it brought changes not only 
in the fortunes of phrenology but of the 
nation and of individuals as well. 
Whitman was no longer the brash 
youth, hat at a rakish angle and hand 
on hip, who greeted the world in his 
first frontispiece, ‘sure as the most cer- 
tain sure.” He was fifty-one years old, 
already weakened by his war service as 
a wound dresser, already carrying the 

1As Spurzheim’s books are difficult to find, the curi- 


ous may consult his phrenological charts in the Revised 
Century Dictionary (1914) page 4458, under Phrenology. 
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germ of the paralysis that was to give 
him his first terrible blow in 1873. 
There is in those notes the confession 
of a man desperately clutching at some- 
thing he could not keep and must 
therefore resolve to let go. 

Now for the physical disproof of the 
phrenological explanation. Let us turn 
to the manuscript notes themselves. In 
the first admonition the careful detec- 
tive will discover that 16 was original- 
ly a P, still visible in spite of its having 
been erased. (P is not the initial letter 
of Hope). As for 164, the number was 
obviously an afterthought, written in 
purple ink over the original dash in an- 
other color. Would it not be legitimate 
to assume on the clue Whitman him- 
self offers, that 16 stood for the six- 
teenth letter of the alphabet, and that 
4 indicated the fourth letter, or D? 
Who was P. D.? (Heaven forfend! 


Those who, like John Addington Sy- 


monds, hold a homosexual view of 
Whitman might read there the initials 
of Walt’s young Washington friend, 
the horse-car conductor, Pete Doyle!) 

However, it has long been a matter 
of record that Whitman was in love 
with a married woman during his years 
in Washington. Ellen M. Calder, who 
knew the poet intimately, made men- 
tion of the affair in an article which she 


wrote for the Atlantic Monthly in June 
1907. For reasons of delicacy the Atlan. 
tic Monthly never published the section 
relating to the woman. It read in par: 
“He had met a certain lady, and by 


some mischance a letter revealing her § 


friendship for him fell into her hus. 
band’s hands, which made this gentle. 
man very indignant and jealous, and 
thereupon, in the presence of his wife 
and another lady, he abused Walt .. .” 
(Surely there is cause enough for hv- 
miliation here!) According to Mrs. 
Calder this all too tangible abstraction 
was a pleasing person, quite fair, with 
brown hair and eyes, very womanly and 
sweet and gentle. Some have tried to 
identify her as Mrs. Juliette H. Beach. 
But that identification collapses before 
the fact that Mrs. Beach was a widow, 
and free, by 1868, whereas Whitman 
was suffering the tortures of the des 
perate, humiliated lover in 1870. 

How much time elapsed before 
Whitman could summon the strength 
to obey the resolve, “PURSUE HER 
NO MORE” no one knows, for he left 
no record. But there is no dearth of 
evidence to prove that he continued 
pursuing Hope to the end and that he 
made of Acquisitiveness the vice of his 
old age. His ‘Dark Lady” meanwhile 
still haunts the notebooks. 
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Aesthetic Values in Defense of Democracy 


JOSEPH REMENYI 


The world’s great age begins anew” 
& && 008 


HERE are literary critics who 
do not concentrate sufficiently 
on aesthetic principles, despite 
their eagerness to estimate literary 
works. In their historical and socio- 
logical interpretation, aesthetic values 
are synonymous with orthodox or up- 
to-date illusions of the bourgeoisie. 
Then there are those who seek and 
find aesthetic values everywhere, but 
consider them absent or discredited in 
America. It seems a commodity that 
democracy can afford to neglect. It is 
obvious that one of the main pre- 
requisites of a successful democratic 
society should be a proper understand- 
ing of the function of art and litera- 
ture. In their Leviathan assaults against 
human decency, the totalitarian mon- 
sters, in accordance with their purpose, 
insist on the meaningful and meaning- 
less shortcomings of democracy. In our 
land the self-containment of many 
well-fed people seems to accentuate an 
immunity to the stirring forces of crea- 
tive imagination. The issue of aesthetic 
values as an objective to be defended, 
and of aesthetic values as defenders of 
democracy is, indeed, timely. 
Americans who visited Europe in the 
past were bound to meet persons who 
showed an extraordinary critical in- 
terest in the United States. By implica- 
tions or directly they announced that 
American pragmatic psychology is the 
trtumph of the cheap for the benefit 
of the masses; and in the case of the 
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elite, pragmatic psychology expects the 
sort of elasticity which is amoral in 
matters of pure intellect and aesthetic 
taste. Ignorant or half-educated Euro- 
peans, with the authority of a weari- 
some and tedious old-world comic strip, 
voiced the same conviction. The con- 
trast between democracy as a liberat- 
ing tool of man and as the via-crucis 
of creative minds was referred to as 
a valid document of American insensi- 
tiveness. Europe, notwithstanding her 
classical culture and other esteemed 
traditions, but governed with little 
wisdom, had no right to shout or to 
murmur disgust about lack of fair play 
or about the ambiguity of aesthetic 
values in America. After all, pretension 
and persecution are alliterations, un- 
doubtedly familiar to Europeans. So are 
people blowing bubbles. 

Traces of this damning philosophy 
are discernible in American novels, 
plays, poems, essays, mostly written 
after the first World War. American 
literary expatriates were willingly 
“coerced” into the diverse pattern of 
European culture, though in the past 
few years many have returned to this 
country. In general, the critical Euro- 
pean and the critical American attitude 
suggested that America approves clever- 
ness and stunting originality 
Barnumism and pulp-taste at the ex- 
pense of genuine aesthetic values. The 
assumption that in a democratic society 
the common man should be more in- 
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telligent and aesthetically more recep- 
tive than in a non-democratic society 
because of equalitarianism, and the dis- 
crepancy between this assumption and 
facts, added to the feeling of disap- 
pointment. Marxists blamed the silly 
or illogical spectacle of heterogeneous 
tastelessness on capitalism. The success 
of the individual in America in the field 
of so-called artistic articulation (movie 
actors and actresses, writers of best 
sellers, popularizers of ballyhoo science, 
psychological experts, glorifiers of the 
ephemeral or of bogus-phenomena, ex- 
ponents of market-place evaluations, 
etc.) was considered a diabolical para- 
dox of democratic opportunities. 

These observations may seem some- 
what remote from the immediate prob- 
lems of the world of today. But the 
unleashing of maniacal forces should 
not undermine our interest in a major 
issue of democratic society, namely the 


artist’s relationship to democracy. In 


nineteenth - century America, Henry 
James and Henry Adams were not the 
only ones who feared that some day it 
would be embarrassing to be endowed 
with authentic creative imagination. 
George Santayana’s reaction to the in- 
organic place of artistic sensitiveness in 
America could be explained on the 
ground of his closeness to Spanish tra- 
ditions, but this reasoning would be 
unfair to the integrity of his thinking. 
The American humanists, More, Bab- 
bitt, and others, qualified their criticism 
in a different way. John Dewey's prag- 
matism, though considered middle-class 
by Corliss Lamont and other commu- 
nist writers, experienced difficulty in 
clarifying the inconsistencies of the re- 
lationship of art and literature to de- 
mocracy. Nevertheless, while recogniz- 
ing these bitter facts, we should not 
submit our objectivity to the hysterical 
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judgment of those extremists, whos 
knowledge lacks the depth of the above 
mentioned thinkers, but whose subjec. 
tivity reflects an amazing disposition for 
a condemning vocabulary. 

According to absolute standards, 
there is no corner in this world where 
artists and thinkers were ever lavished 
with understanding. Difference of 
taste is inevitable. Even well-trained 
taste is biased, mainly in relation to 
contemporaries. The intellectual and 
aesthetic chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche is, alas, only an ideal. The 
various categories of judgment in 
human history illustrate how much 
bigotry and violence accompanied the 
attempt to realize truth. It is evident 
that the history of mankind is not the 
history of understanding. The crisis of 
taste, as an accompaniment of social 
change, is not a new color in the pur- 
suit of the good and the beautiful. The 
desire to coordinate spiritual and prac- 
tical energies seems a constant chal- 
lenge of humanity, and considering hv- 
man nature will probably remain so in 
the future. 

Yet a submission to pessimism on a 
historical and psychological basis, and 
a relative acceptance of optimism as t0 
the possible perfectibility of human 
beings, should not suggest that one 
doubts the validity of democratic ideol- 
ogy as a reasonable correlative of legi- 
timate faith in the intelligent growth 
of human nature. That faith today 
is humbled, but not killed. Regard- 
less of whether one accepts or fe 
jects the economic system of a demo- 
cratic society, in this design of life, the 
principle of free men is not an assump 
tion, but a reality. While there are 
many who are willing to betray the 
just place of creative ability in de 
mocracy for a paltry payment in gold, 
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there are also many whose cognizance 
of this problem is blessed by an intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and humane sensibil- 
ity which, in a spiritual sense, outlaws 
destructive skepticism about the func- 
tional quality of aesthetic values. 
In fact, in contrast with the regi- 
mentation of the spirit in the au- 
thoritarian states, excessive utilitar- 
ianism and other defective phases of 
a democratic society, cannot annihilate 
those spiritual energies which are par- 
ticularly important when we believe in 
freedom shaped by self-control and ex- 
pression. Nobody can prohibit the wind 
of democracy to invite melodies on an 
aeolian harp. 

However, it would be an idle dream 
to be over-optimistic about a quick solu- 
tion of the problem which in its pur- 
pose favors a broad comprehension of 
the artist's and thinker’s place in a 
democratic society. On the other hand, 
it would be cowardice not to believe 
in the solution of this problem. People, 
preoccupied with materialistic anxieties, 
may attribute a didactic fervor to my 
argument. As a matter-of-fact, not only 
an individual ethical fate, but correct 
social and political behavior is served 
by the principle that signifies how 
relevant it is in a democratic society to 
subject one’s judgment to the test of 
aesthetic taste. It can be done. It should 
be the aim of education to evolve a 
technique of aesthetic and pragmatic 
integration. 

Not every educator educates; not 
every student studies. It may be tau- 
tology (as G. K. Chesterton was wont 
to say, “the courage of the common- 
place’’) to state that education and 
liberation should be identical terms. 
This view is often forgotten by those 
whose qualification for teaching is 
anachronistic pedantry, and not vital 
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knowledge, or a dynamic spirit. De- 
fenders of democracy must uphold the 
illusory and actual position of the 
honest artist and the pure intellect. 
Subjects like art and literature are 
splendid occasions for speculative 
and imaginative adventures in a 
classroom. Instructions and directions 
aided by imagination are apt to im- 
bue young people with an under- 
standing that will make a democratic 
environment more attractive. In our 
present educational setup aesthetic sen- 
sations are rare intermezzos. It is un- 
just to the teacher, to the subject he 
teaches, and to the student to ignore 
the subtleties that are associated with 
aesthetic experiences. To overcome this 
conscious or vague anti-aesthetic tend- 
ency, it is necessary to show that there 
is no universal culture without par- 
ticipation in beauty and without exami- 
nation of the evidence it offers for the 
worthiness of living. The need of the 
interpenetration of beauty was empha- 
sized by ancient Greek and Christian 
thinkers and educators, and since then, 
along with other constructive views, it 
has helped the formation of the judg- 
ment and habits of humanity. This be- 
ing the case, not as an esoteric abstrac- 
tion, but as a well-grounded view of 
functional importance, it should be ap- 
plied more emphatically in a demo- 
cratic education. 

Europeans pervert objectivity when 
they say that America has not de- 
veloped cultural sensitiveness. Positiv- 
ists and irrationalists (with some sig- 
nificant exceptions) seem to enjoy 
American aesthetic inferiority, as they 
understand it; it would be irritating to 
them to admit that the freshness of 
the American spirit and the methodo- 
logical disposition of American com- 
mon sense are advantages which, 
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judged with fairness, should be ad- 
mired. Those who have an impartial 
judgment remember Aristotle’s dictum: 
“Plato is my friend but truth is even 
more my friend.” By being a friend 
of truth, one sees the tremendous possi- 
bilities of democracy, and one is aware 
that the number of the discriminating 
is growing. In the collapse of inherited 
values the scholastic, renaissance and 
baroque conditioning of taste is still 
felt in European education; strictly 
speaking, it implies an attachment to 
the humanities in the madness of the 
human lot. Europeans, who feel affec- 
tion for us, seem to say that America 
being in a more favorable position than 
Europe, should have more people than 
it does who could be classified as 
aesthetically sensitive. 

But it is not enough to prepare youth 
for aesthetic contemplations and ac- 
tions. Teachers in high schools, col- 
leges and universities, know too well 
how many of their students close their 
minds to aesthetic thrills when life ex- 
pects them to face practical responsi- 
bilities. Beauty as interpreted in the 
classroom seems to belong to the re- 
mote past. In adults the vigil of the 
aesthetic spirit must be such that it 
should prevent them from degenerating 
into robots. 

In the hybrid structure of adult edu- 
cation there should be a larger place 
for aesthetics than heretofore. Whether 
the adult is the product of formal edu- 
cation or whether he lacks formal edu- 
cation, a pursuit of artistic understand- 
ing should be necessary. Aesthetic 
knowledge is control over formless- 
ness. Guileless or mean souls seem 
content with platitudes or inanities. 
It seems heretical for them to con- 
duct themselves in a manner that 
might suggest sincere interest in art. 
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They enjoy mental dyspepsia. The So. 
cratic principle of self-knowledge has 
its reverse in finding pleasure in a lack 
of self-knowledge. Adult education is, 
or rather should be, a medium that 
vitalizes intellect, emotion and imagi- 
nation and thus helps in the process 
of democratic survival. There are adult 
educators whose vision is clear and far. 
seeing. They measure life by living, and 
not living by existence. They treat the 
hidden potentialities of their fellow. 
men who live in a free society with the 
loyalty of a kindred spirit; they seek a 
synthesis of human fate that contains 
exaltation and proportion. They know 
that the sine qua non of a full and 
rich life is the interaction between do- 
ing things and contemplating them; 
and those who harken to them, are apt 
to insist on good books, good pictures, 
good music, on order and harmony. 
They know how to engender respect 
for creative ability. Unfortunately, one 
encounters in adult education, or to be 
more precise, in the frame of what is 
called adult education, too much incli- 
nation to submit to the demands of the 
moment or to commercial principles. 
It is well to have the concepts of vo- 
cational education included in adult 
education; but it is wrong to offer in- 
formation without distinction, or to 
make of education a pseudo-intellectual 
department store in which, in some con- 
cealed corner, even the perfume of 
aesthetic values may be purchased. 
Reality is not only history and prag- 
matism, but also an aesthetic version of 
history. A regard for this truth reveals 
a feeling of reality that is realistic and 
likewise romantic. Goethe’s Gesammi- 
mensch achieved this kind of fulfill- 
ment. Human nature is movable, hence 
it cannot be satisfied with a static life. 
Movableness, for example, leads to the 
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extension of trade interests; why should 
there be no parallel of this movable- 
ness in the realm of the spirit? Surely, 
it is not an ignoble task to keep pace 
with the intrinsic hopes of the spirit, 
for when this task is well done, then 
ugliness and meanness are defeated. 
Man, liberated by democracy, in turn 
liberates democracy through aesthetic 
functioning. What legislation cannot 
do, imagination, good taste, apprecia- 
tion of creative ability are capable of 
doing. What poets always knew, the 
average man and the politician and the 
business man should finally come to 
know. 

In its current aspect, in this struggle 
between democracy and autocracy, the 
real importance of the recognition of 
aesthetic values lies in the fact that this 
knowledge is allied with human justice. 
It should be more than a wistful yearn- 
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ing to declare that when we gather the 
strength of aesthetic understanding, we 
entrust our entire being with a wider 
responsibility. Philosophical lack of 
will, sometimes associated with aesthet- 
ic sensations, changes into conscious re- 
ceptiveness. Walt Whitman made use 
of democracy as a source of poetic myth 
which is beautiful and true, despite the 
poet’s unrestrained communicativeness. 
The consciousness of the common man 
and not only that of the exceptional 
man must be sensitized, so that he will 
be eager to experience beauty in all its 
manifestations. The frightful superior- 
ity of statism must be rejected by de- 
mocracy, in which man knows that his 
honest superior is his own human dig- 
nity. An undemocratic world must be 
fought with many weapons; one of the 
important weapons should be aesthetic 
values fighting dreariness and terror. 


Georgia—Through a Train Window 


ELLIs ATKISSON MCDONALD 


There had been miles 


Of hot red hills; 


Red hills against a brilliant sky. 
And miles of pines, and gulleys. 
Sometimes we saw a thread of smoke 
Beyond a weed-grown field. 

Once we went over a bridge 

Under which flowed a yellow river; 
I saw a flat boat; half in the water 


Half out. 


Then there came the clearing 
And far-off, a tiny figure 


In blue overalls. 


The toy man plodded behind a mule, a plow; 
Head bent with sun. 

He heard the train whistle, and waved a hand. 
Then he ran his arm across his face, 


And plodded on. 


Second Wife 


ELEANOR SALTZMAN 


When the work was finished, 

He left his cap and jacket on the porch, 
Washed his face and hands, 

And sat down near the woodbox, 

Silently. 

Supper would soon be ready. 

The little boys, sons of his middle years, 
Played in the corner, 

Dirty faces intent upon their building. 

Their father saw their clothes, 

Soiled double from two long, full, busy days 
Of small boy living. 

His wife moved past him to the farther pantry 
To bring the bread and bowl of cottage cheese. 
The kitchen waited, 

Tracked with many feet coming and going. 
Beneath the cupboard a mouse scurried 

And was gone. 


Edda’s kitchen. He stirred 

And went to the shelf to find the waiting lamp, 
Turning the flame-smoked globe 

To light the table better. 

“T’ll cut the bread, Edda.” 

“You're good,” she said and smiled, briefly. 

He cut the slices thick, as a man cuts. 

The quiet sounds, content, of his wife and sons 
Were shut with him close in the soiled, untidy kitchen, 
The chores were done. 

Coffee and hot bacon would soon wait 

Upon his blessing. 


The door opened for Mary, daughter of Mary, 
Dark as her mother, her vivid lips speaking, 
Without her consent, 

Of the bent of her spirit. 

Mary her mother she was, 

Eager for this her first kitchen, 

Wifing a husband, 

She who made it a shrine for her passion, 


Spotless, scrubbed past all soiling, 

Painful with loving, with anger, 

With living and birthing and weeping and kissing, 
Poignant past bearing. 

Emptied now these long years, 

The kitchen knew Mary once more 


In Mary, his daughter. 

He piled the bread on the plate, 
Though he knew not that he did it, 
And stood aside for Mary to pass 
Bringing a pitcher of water. 

The kitchen was soiled and stained, 
Unkempt in its corners. 

The flame of the lamp burned low. 


Edda came with the butter, 
Glanced at him briefly, 

Stood still as if to caress his hand, 
But turned once more to the stove 
Without speaking. 

She moved the coffee pot back, 
Then set it again in its place. 
“Bring the glasses, Mary,” she said, 
And swallowed twice. 

““Supper’s ready, boys.” 


Here in the Blaze 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Here, in the blaze 
burning, 

above the turning 
bright log, is scent 
of other days, 

long, warm and wet; 
here, in the bent 
sweet twig that set 
the grate afire, 

as it leaps higher 

is essence summer lent. 


Here, in the lift 
of flaming wood, 
is summer's gift, 
sweet, warm and good. 


Yeats 


J. PATRICK BYRNE 


You knew me not: across 
Exiled space 

Your song taught soul its loss, 
Awakened race, 

Gave field and hearth. 

I name 

With Dante, you; 

As he, your life a flame, 
Quenchless, true 

To country, love, and self. 


Silent now. 
Put back the lyre on shelf. 
Leave plough. 


No Christian heaven! Where 
Deirdre is 

With Niam, Grania, were 
Rightly his 

Who has not died but lives 
While on proud page 

Love finds high love that gives, 
Asks no wage. 


Homage to Swift 


J. PATRICK BYRNE 


You would not deign to Harley's fifty pounds; 
You kept friends, servants, public in meet bounds. 
You held Vanessa at arm’s length; you kept 

Stella in Laracor, in Dublin slept— 

Not even she, though beautiful, her hair 

‘Black as a sloe,’ might take you unaware. 


Alone you lived till, old and mad, you died— 
But while you lived drank deep of heady pride: 
Gulliver in a town your mind despised, 

Wealth for its ‘fools and mad’ your will devised. 
Have we yet grown to stature with our host; 
Saeva indignatio dare we boast? 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


Each thing that lives 
Has beauty in it: 

The piano gives 

The latency of spinnet. 


Contrivances 

Have this for asset: 
Some force now says 
What once was tacit. 


Man grows to find 
What's outward, inner: 
The saintly mind 

In the enlightened sinner. 


School Days 


HELEN CATHERINE ROBINSON 


Now does the written word give way 
To lessons easier to learn; 

And Teacher wields with gentle sway 
The simple crozier of the fern. 


We know the wide and overnight 
Geography of birds. 

We see the milky field of light 
Piled up by day in fluffy curds. 


We learn to add with humus, loam; 

To minus boggy moss and weeds; 

Then prove with the reference frame of home 
The relativity of seeds. 


The embryo in a fertile clutch 
Makes biology a living thing. 
O Teacher, we can learn so much 
In the schoolroom of the Spring! 


Song-Rattles 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIs 


A catbird snuggles the middle bush with scraps. 
His gray riddle of song-parts, 

Rapidly crackling truth to twigs, 

He rattles at disputatious arts, 

In the rostrum of impostors, 

Mimics and trebles tonelessly my torment. 

My attention is a flown garment. 


Under clouds of hanging moss, 

In the shredded bush, 

The garrulous gagman gasconades, 
In his dry leaf-hole windingly; 
And his pod-dry sound-charades 
Of rigmarole escapades, 

His prattle-telling, bead-telling, pea-shelling 
Roundabouts of parched evasion, 
In the dry leaf-centers, 

Parsing the particles of persuasion, 
Scatter like lost particular winds, 
Asping dexterities of torment. 

My attention is a flown garment. 


In the name of superseded seasons, 

Impoverished with the vitriolic drouth, 

The bush-buried catbird’s mangle of present reasons 
Tattles transactions, triggered exactions, quick retractions, 
To summon the rain-year home from the south; 
Modestly chatters embarrassments, 

Ticks replaced disparagements, 

Clicks, under cover of capitulated leaves, 

His colorless quick tongue, 

Summoning rain from the sky’s eaves. 

But his picked skeletons of song 

Prickle apart my mixed attention 

To a babble of mention. 

I am thirsty and naked in my torment. 

My mind is a torn garment. 


Cicero: A Book Review! 


MERRILL E. Oris 


ECEMBER 7th, B. C. 43, a 
1) small group of Roman slaves 

was hurrying along a brush 
shadowed path toward the sea a mile 
away where a little ship was waiting 
for them. On their shoulders they bore, 
some of them, a covered litter. Inside 
the litter was an old sick man. His 
thinning locks were white. Deep lines 
were graved by age and sorrow in his 
face. A world famous man. Only a few 
years before he had been proclaimed, 
as was our Washington, Father of His 
Country, as was our Lincoln, Savior of 
the Republic. Suddenly the little com- 
pany was surrounded by a band of cut- 
throats. The faithful servants made 
ready to fight, with their bare hands, 
for the master who always had treated 
them with kindness and affection. But 
the master bade them set down the lit- 
ter in the path, bade them make no 
resistance. Leaning out through the 
parted curtains he recognized a leader 
of the villainous gang. He had been 
that man’s benefactor in a great crisis of 
that man’s life. That very man drew his 
heavy sword and struck the white head 
from the slumping shoulders and the 
tired hands from the enfeebled arms. 
So died on that December day Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. A few hours later the 
head of Cicero, eyes glazed in death, 
and the pallid hands were nailed to 
the Forum by the order of Antony. The 
wife of Antony spat in the lifeless face, 


7A review of Henry J. Haskell’s This Was Cicero 
(Knopf, 1942), originally geen before the Paul Patton 
Club of Kansas City on February 5, 1942. Mr. Haskell 
is editor of the Kansas City Star. 


tore out the tongue, drove her bodkin 
through it . . . So died not only the 
peerless advocate, not only the most 
outstanding patriot statesman of the 
perishing Republic, not only the last 
philosopher of an era soon to end; so 
died—I say it deliberately, but with no 
originality (the Christian fathers said 
it)—one of the forerunners of him 
who preached the Sermon on the 
Mount,—so died—I say it deliberate- 
ly, but with no originality (the lovers 
of freedom in every age have said it) 
—one of the chief creators of that lib- 
erty which came again with the dawn 
after the long night. 

The story of the death of Cicero as 
told by Plutarch,? that beloved bio- 
gtapher of the illustrious men of an- 
cient days (good old Plutarch, who said 
—"I come from a small town and I 
shall not leave it, lest it be still smaller 
than it was’), the story as told by Plu- 
tarch again vividly is related by the 
author of This Was Cicero, a great bio- 
graphy, the best biography of Cicero 
ever I have read. To write it was the 
most difficult of tasks. It might not be 
so hard for one skilled in letters to 
produce a biography of an individual 
the story of whose career no other has 
put on paper, accounts of whom lie at 
the finger tips asking to be used, but to 
write a new biography of a character 
whose fame has filled the world for 
twenty centuries, as to whom not a 


2The details given by me which are not in Plutarch’s 
ae I have taken from the writings of Livy and Dio 
assius. 
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single new fact has been brought to 
light for hundreds of years,’ of whom 
studies in unknown number were pro- 
duced in ancient times, of whom there 
are seventeen biographies written in or 
translated into the English tongue, con- 
cerning whom historians and philoso- 
phers and doctors of divinity and schol- 
ars in literature and statesmen have 
written world without end, to write a 
new biography of such a man only one 
of golden talents or an individual built 
of solid brass would undertake. In this 
instance it was a man of golden talents, 
with only a slight, alloy of the baser 
metal. 


II 

The author of This Was Cicero was 
equipped for his endeavor as are few 
other men. A comprehensive view of 
all history he had. A profound study of 
the period involved he had made. He 
had produced a scholarly work dealing 
with the same period, The New Deal 
in Old Rome. He must have read and 
read again the treatises Cicero be- 
queathed the world. (Erasmus said he 
was a better man for having read them; 
we can only hope they still have that 
transforming power). He accumulated 
and absorbed a veritable library of 
literature having to do with Cicero and 
his times. To the materials amassed 
with an energy and zeal that only the 
elder Pliny* might have equalled he ap- 
plied his great and splendid powers of 
analysis, synthesis, selection, rejection. 
To the old subject he brought a new 
“approach, the approach of a Washing- 
ton correspondent to an American poli- 


8A few fragments of Cicero’s writings have been found 
within the century. 

‘The interesting letter of the younger Pliny in which 
he describes his famous uncle’s amazing industry is well 
known. H. J. H. would have run Uncle Pliny a close 
race and, I think, would have won by a hair's breadth. 
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tician. (The only thing in nature that 
resembled that is the silent creeping up 
of a leopard on a sleeping fawn). Poor 
Cicero! When this former Washington 
correspondent finished with him, Mar. 
cus Tullius had lost his shirt, there was 
mud in his eye, and he was heard to 
murmur through puffed and bleeding 
lips as he hastened to sink again to the 
peaceful shades below, “Oh Death, 
where is thy sting.” 

A book review is supposed to tell 
the story of the book for the benefit 
of those who have not purchased it, 
show no signs of purchasing and whose 
hopes of receiving from the writer com- 
plimentary copies grow dimmer every 
hour. But I will not serve those who 
will not buy. I owe something to the 
author—for my complimentary copy. I 
prize it highly. Especially do I value 
the words from Cicero he has written 
below my name and above his signa- 
ture: “Mihi omne tempus est ad meos 
libros vacuum, non quam sunt illi 
occupati.”®> No, I shall not tell the 
story of the book. I would whet your 
appetite, not satisfy it. 

Yet I should like to tell the story 
which this fine book so admirably pre- 
sents. If there are some small particu- 
lars with which I do not quite agree 
with the author—and about them 
doubtless I am wrong, doubtless he is 
right—the greatest part stirs me, thrills 
me, teaches me. For the life of Cicero 
gtaphically is told here in modern 
words and the imagery of this present 
day. There is an artistry the reader does 
not at once perceive. I think the chapter 
titles reveal it best. How I like those 
titles. For example, Chapter IV—The 
Country Boy of Arpinum. As one reads 
that marvelous description he can see 


5**My books are always at leisure for me. They are 
never engaged.”’ 
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—as I at least never was able to see 
before—the birthplace of Cicero amidst 
the oaks on the little island in the 
mountain stream. Cicero would have 
liked that title. Cicero was not ashamed 
of his origin. He was not that kind of 
man. He went again and again to Ar- 
pinum. He was always humming: 
“Way down upon the Suwanee River, 
far, far away.” There are men who go 
to the metropolis, prosper, live in great 
houses, and grow ashamed of their past 
—God pity them. Not Cicero. . . . Lin- 
coln also loved the common things of 
boyhood and simple men and women. 
The Lincoln incident I like best shows 
him (he had been elected president) 
driving alone along a muddy road, com- 
ing to a log house, walking up the path. 
The door is opened. Lincoln and an 
old illiterate woman throw their arms 
around each other. So they stand a 
moment. Then they part forever. Neith- 
er Lincoln nor Cicero ever forgot 
whence he came. There are so many 
things about Cicero that make me think 
of Lincoln. Each loved a story and a 
hearty laugh. Each was ridiculed be- 
cause men said: “He laughs too much.” 
Men did not know that the laughing 
face masked a breaking heart. Each 
often condemned himself. “What an 
ass I was,” said Cicero. Each became at 
times so despondent as to be almost if 
not quite insane. Each contemplated 
suicide. Each played upon the instru- 
ment of his native speech as on a gold- 
en harp. Each died by an assassin’s 
hand, a martyr to the cause of the con- 
stitution and liberty. 


Ill 
The country boy of Arpinum moves 
to the great city. He studies law.* He 


Several of the sentences in this and the next paragraph 
are chapter titles, written here without the capital letters. 
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wins his first case. Thenceforth “he was 
a man to be reckoned with.”’ At twenty- 
five he locked the door of his office, 
took down his shingle, went back to 
school. When his postgraduate course 
was finished he came again to Rome 
and the law. Then the plunge into poli- 
tics... . But our author would not have 
us think that politics took up most of 
the life and energies of Cicero. In the 
sixty-four years he lived he held office 
only five years, if certain honorary and 
advisory positions’ are left out, as they 
should be. He was quaestor in Sicily 
one year, a fact that entitled him to sit 
in the Roman Senate. He was judge one 
year. He was commissioner of public 
works one year. He was consul one 
year. He was provincial governor one 
year. Five years! Only five years. 

And so the admirable story rushes on 
like the mountain stream which sang 
to Cicero in boyhood days. The new 
man crashes the gate. Caesar keeps him 
guessing. Cataline leads a debtors’ pro- 
test (I shall speak of that again). The 
chapter titles were written by a master 
of the art of putting the substance of 
a column in three words or four. The 
Big Three. (If there had been only two 
that title would have been—Tom and 
Joe). A political Gangster in Action. 
(That phrase was selected by the Kan- 
sas City editor, not the Washington cor- 
respondent). Exponent of Blitzkrieg. 
(No word so much as “Blitzkrieg” 
with its modern connotations suggests 
Caesar). The Last Crusade. How elo- 
quent that title is! It was the last 
crusade. The title might have been— 
Thermopylae. The title used suggests 
knights in armor battling to save the 
Holy Sepulcher. Thermopylae suggests 
Leonidas and the Spartans dying to the 


TCicero became a member of the Board of Augurs and 
of the Senate. 
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last man to avert from their native land 
the shadows of Asiatic night. 


IV 

I come now to the relatively unim- 

rtant matters as to which I do not 
find myself altogether in agreement 
with our learned author. Probably he 
is right and I am wrong. They are 
minor matters . . . Cicero, our author 
says, “as an advocate, was unscrupu- 
lous.” When one has read all that is 
set down in support of that, it is ap- 
parent it is not Cicero alone who is 
regarded as unscrupulous, but all law- 
yers. I cannot permit an implication 
that involves my associates at the bar 
and even me to pass unchallenged. We 
are not unscrupulous. And I think our 
ancient brother, Marcus Tullius, was 
not unscrupulous. 

It is the breaking out again of an 
old error. How a lawyer can defend a 
man charged with murder, if the lawyer 
believes him guilty, unless the lawyer 
himself is criminal, is beyond the possi- 
bility of some comprehensions. We of 
the law have labored in vain to explain 
the fine points of our ethics. One had 
as well attempt to pulverize Gibraltar 
with a pop-gun as to endeavor to il- 
lumine with the light of reason certain 
regions of Stygian darkness. It cannot 

done. 

In Missouri, near Maryville, a few 
years since, some black man, it was 
charged, fiendishly attacked a woman. 
A black man was seized. Not an indivi- 
dual in the mob knew a fact or had 
heard a word of testimony under oath 
which pointed to that man. But he was 
burned to death. Of course he should 
have been arraigned in court. The pre- 
siding judge would have appointed 
some competent lawyer to represent 
him. That lawyer would not have 


dreamed of saying: “But I think the 
man is guilty.” It 2s not the business of 
the lawyer to decide any case. His duty 
in a criminal case is to see to it that the 
legal rights of the accused are protect. 
ed. Is there any connection between his 
possible belief in the defendant’s guilt 
and his duty to demand that there be 
twelve impartial jurors, that the evi- 
dence be competent, that the law be 
declared correctly, or his duty to call to 
the attention of the jury facts favorable 
to the defendant? He would fight like 
a lion, not especially to save the accus- 
ed, but to preserve unweakened those 
great principles of law which have been 
won through the blood and tears of 
centuries, which are of the very essence 
of human liberty. Our ancient brother 
also endeavored to win his cases. But, 
in an age when many judges and jurors 
were bought and sold like hogs Cicero 
never even was charged with corrup- 
tion. His weapons were evidence, 
reason, argument, eloquence. Perhaps 
occasionally he played upon the heart- 
strings. (A lawyer must do something 
to earn his fee). His profession was 
advocacy, honorable then and _ honor- 
able still . . . By the way, have you ever 
read the editorials in the Kansas City 
Star? Every one of them is convincing 
advocacy. When you find one which 
presents both sides with equal force or 
which even recognizes that there is an- 
other side, put a red mark on your 
calendar. 


V 

I come to my second point of differ- 
ence. Our author says that Cicero was 
not an orator “of the first rank.’’ When 
I read that I thought of Joshua. There 
was a man with nerve. He commanded 
the sun to stand still and prevailed 
upon the Associated Press correspon- 
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dent at the front to report that the sun 
did stand still. I would doubt the truth 
of that report if it were not in Holy 
Writ . . . I question the contention that 
Cicero was not an orator of the highest 
rank. 

My first witness is a real scholar by 
the name of H. J. Haskell. While 
Cicero, he says, was not an orator “‘of 
the first rank,” he was, he says, among 
Roman orators “supreme.” Rome had 
orators, in the senate, in the assembly, 
in the forum, while the Republic lived. 
Oratory died when free speech died. 
Free speech died when the Republic 
died. The emperors would not tolerate 
free speech, no more than Hitler will 
tolerate free speech. When there were 
orators Cicero was “supreme” . . . And 
I might call the greatest orators of 
every succeeding age. They would say: 
“The masters of our art were Demos- 
thenes in Greece, Cicero at Rome.” 

Cicero came to the metropolis a 
gangling country youth. No high con- 
nections. Not a drop of noble blood. 
Scrawny neck. Voice harsh. Even his 
rustic name was laughed at. Urged to 
change it he said: “I will not change 
my name. I shall make it glorious.’’® 
One thinks of Disraeli who also labor- 
ed under cruel prejudice. Rising to 
speak in Parliament sneers and stamp- 
ing feet drowned out his voice. “I will 
stop now. But the time will come when 
you will hear me.” . . . Cicero came to 
Rome a despised outsider from beyond 
the social pale. In half a dozen years 
he was the leader of the bar . . . The 
lowest national office was that of 
Quaestor. One must be thirty to be 
Quaestor. The highest national office 
was that of Consul. One must be forty- 
three to be Consul. There must have 


some reason that the “Country 
*Plutarch’s Cicero. 
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Boy of Arpinum’” speedily became 
leader of the bar in the capital of the 
world, at thirty Quaestor, Consul at 
forty-three. The reason was his trans- 
cendent power as orator. 

The inference is that oratory must 
have been greatest when it was practic- 
ed most. In that ancient time men rose 
to power by eloquence or the sword or 
wholesale bribery. Oratory plays a 
minor role today. And how can one 
compare the greatest orator of Rome 
with the greatest orators of other 
lands? Can I judge Lincoln as orator? 
Or Webster? I never heard them. The 
oration speaks to the ear, not the eye 
... All that men have now of Cicero 
is the printed page, in another tongue 
than his, in a translation made probably 
by a pedagogue who knew no more 
about oratory than a wild boar knows. 
The distinction can be illustrated by 
one line. This is the English of it: 
“Why do you abuse our patience, Cata- 
line?” This the Latin of it: “Quo usque 
tandem abutere, Catalina, patientia 
nostra?’ One is like stagnant water 
with green scum on it. The other, like 
the surge of the sea dashing against 
rocks on the shore. 


VI 

The supreme achievement of Cicero's 
public life was the thwarting of a con- 
spiracy, a rebellion. That that conspira- 
cy was a mere “debtors’ protest” is the 
belief of our author. Third point of 
difference. 1 had always thought that 
was a grave affair, the impetus of which 
after 2000 years compelled me to grind 
my tedious way through countless Latin 
lines. I suppose I must change my mind 
. . . Before, however, I abandon my 
hero to the teapot to which my friend 
condemns him, I examine once more 
what the ancient writers said. I have 
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been nurtured on the principle that the 
evidence should be given some consid- 
eration. A journalist can write random 
thoughts. Often I too would like to soar 
away on airy wings, but I am held 
down by the evidence in the case. 

I was not there. Cicero was there. 
And Cicero was a scholar who saw the 
happenings of his day against the back- 
ground of all history. He knew the rela- 
tive importance of events. We have 
today what he said and wrote. Not cam- 
paign speeches, not campaign pamph- 
lets. Cicero, when he spoke and wrote 
of the conspiracy, no longer was a can- 
didate for office . . . What Woodrow 
Wilson said in his campaign and what 
he said when he addressed the Congress 
in the hour of the nation’s peril are 
not to be tested by the same standards 
. . . What better evidence would you 
seek concerning the Gallic conquest 


than Caesar’s Commentaries? ... If you 
were studying the history of the Civil 
War in England would you throw away 
Cromwell’s letters and the state papers 


he wrote? . . . But, I shall ignore the 
fact that Cicero said that the very life 
of the nation was endangered by the 
conspiracy. 

The writings of only two other men 
who lived at the time and place have 
survived the moth and rust of centuries. 
Livy. Sallust. All we have of Livy 
which deals with the conspiracy is the 
epitome of one book: 


Cataline having twice failed in his pursuit 
of the consulship, forms a conspiracy with 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and others, to destroy 
the consuls and the senate, to burn the city, 
and seize the commonwealth: he raises an 
army in Etruria, the conspiracy is discovered, 
and frustrated by the exertions of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, the consul. Cataline is driv- 
en out of Rome; the other conspirators 
punished with death. Cataline’s army van- 
quished and himself slain . . . 


Sallust wrote two books. One is de. 
voted wholly to the conspiracy. That 
book was written long after the event, 
There were scores of subjects Sallust 
might have chosen out of Rome’s his. 
tory. He chose this subject: 


I resolved to write of those things in history 
which seem to me worthy of memory. | 
think the conspiracy of Cataline particularly 
memorable from the novelty of its wicked- 
ness and danger. 


He describes the character of Cata- 
line’s followers: 


Desperate men, adulterers, debauchees, those 
who had ee their inheritance in lust, 
those who had contracted debts to purchase 
pardon for wickedness and crime, parricides, 
convicts, perjurers, veterans who had squan- 


dered their property. 


He describes the nature of the con- 
spiracy: 
Cataline . . . prepared to kill the consuls 
. . . and most of the senators. . . . If he 
had not been too hasty the greatest infamy 
since the foundation of the city would have 
been committed . . . He promised his fol- 
lowers remission of debts, proscription of 
the wealthy, of magistrates, of priests, rapine, 
other things which war and lust of conquest 
bring. . . . he reminded one of his poverty, 
another of his cupidity, another of his 
danger. . . . he forced the accomplices of his 
wickedness to take an oath, drinking from 
goblets of human blood mixed with wine 
to seal the oath. 


I have not been able to find that 
Sallust thought that here was a mere 
debtors’ protest against creditors. 


VII 

There are three other ancient writers 
on this subject whose work is still 
extant, Plutarch, Appian and Dio Cas- 
sius. Plutarch wrote more than a cen- 
tury, Appian and Dio more than two 
centuries, after the conspiracy. But they 
had information, records and official 
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files we do not have. They agree with 
Livy and Sallust that the conspiracy 
threatened the life of the republic. It 
brought the city, Appian says, “* to the 
extreme of peril,” to “ the eve of its 
destruction.” Dio adds to what Sallust 
said about the oath: “It was a mon- 
strous oath. For [Cataline} sacrified a 
boy and [administered} the oath over 
his vitals.” Plutarch says it was “a 
young man” who was sacrificed. None 
of the three suggests that Cataline was 
only a reformer, a forerunner, as it 
were, of the peerless orator of the 
Platte; a sort of leader of the indebted 
who wanted a little further time in 
which to pay their debts, a prototype 
of William Lempke, let us say; a sort 
of champion of the ‘forgotten man,” 
precursor of the Mighty One who would 
arise in a distant age and land . .. They 
did put flowers, so we learn from 
Cicero, on the tomb of Cataline. But I 
remember that there was a veritable 
mass of flowers heaped on the silver 
casket in which Johnny Lazia was car- 
tied to the grave. 

I mention certain facts which out- 
weigh even the conclusions of histori- 
ans. One is this: The danger seemed 
so great that the Senate vested dictator- 
ial power in a consul whom the senate 
disliked. Another fact is this: The dan- 
ger seemed so great that the senate 
condemned to death a high official of 
the state and others after a legislative 
but without a judicial trial. (You may 
temember a certain non-judicial trial 
which recently took place in Wash- 
ington). Another fact is this: There 
was a battle, a real battle, no figment 
of the imagination, in which Cataline 
and 3000 of his followers, and doubt- 
less as many or more in the loyal army, 
were killed between dawn and night. 
Another fact is this: Because of his 
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services Cicero was proclaimed ‘Father 
of his Country” and “Savior of the 
Republic,“ by hard headed, unemotion- 
al men like Cato. That, the historian 
Appian says, was without precedent. 


Vill 

Yes, old friend of an age long gone 
—if one so unimportant as myself may 
claim to be a friend of so great a man 
—in my feeble way I have come to the 
defense of your memory as a public 
servant. I know that in later years, 
when chaos came, occasionally you 
were timid, often uncertain which road 
to take, sometimes weaker than the 
Cicero you desired in your heart to be. 
These shortcomings I freely grant at 
your trial tonight before this tribunal 
of good men and true. But Moses too 
was guilty of such weakness once that 
Jehovah denied him entrance to the 
Promised Land. David so greatly sinned 
that the prophet denounced him, say- 
ing: ‘Now therefore the sword shall 
never depart from thine house.” Peter 
—(‘“Thou art Peter; upon this rock 
I shall build my church’”)—Peter 
betrayed his Lord. In the supreme crisis 
of his life Moses did not fail, David 
did not fail, Peter did not fail. 

In the supreme crisis of his life and 
government Cicero did not fail. He 
who was sometimes timid no longer 
feared to act. He who occasionally 
was hesitant was hesitant no more. 
With the force and celerity of lightning 
he struck treason and vile rebellion. He 
saved Rome from the ruin which 
threatened it . . . And the mob sent 
him into lonely exile because he did not 
save his country in strict accordance in 
one particular with what some men said 
was the precise letter of the law. The 
noble Clodius said that. And Clodius, 
you know, ‘“‘was an honorable man.” 
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Ix 
The great thesis of this fine book 

is this: The sands in the hour glass of 
the Republic had run out. The tragedy 
which the book convincingly develops 
—the matchless dramatists of Greece 
would have seized upon it—is that 
Cicero did not know that the sands had 
run out. It was Fate against which he 
struggled with man’s puny power. The 
Gods on High Olympus do have their 
way with mortals. Aeschylus knew that 
and Homer knew it. 
We are but helpless ‘pieces of the game He 

plays 
Upon this checker board of nights and days 
Hither and thither moves oa checks and 

slays 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


Upon the wall at Belshazzer’s feast 
“Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin” had 
been written. God had numbered the 
days of the Republic—and finished it. 


No man could save it. The greatest 
physician cannot heal the body which 
the cancer has eaten away. 

How unjust it would be to suggest— 
our author does not suggest it—that 
Cicero desired to save the vice and the 
injustice that had grown up. It was the 
constitution he wished to save. There 
is a difference, is there not, between a 
constitution and governments that may 
flourish under it, between a city charter 
and governments that may grow up 
under it? Scholars unite in saying there 
never was an organic law with so many 
excellent provisions for the preservation 
of liberty as that of Rome. Cicero 
wished to save liberty. And there was 
at least a measure of liberty even in 
Rotten Rome until Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon in defiance of the constitution. 

You will forgive me if I do not speak 
in praise of Caesar. “Hail Caesar” and 
“Heil Hitler’ seem so much alike to 
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me. Perhaps they are not alike. I cannot 
forget that the Prussian despots called 
themselves Caesars—Kaisers. And they 
who sat on Russia’s tyrannic throne 
called themselves Caesars—Czars. The 
tyrants of the Middle Ages called 
themselves Caesars. Bonaparte, who 
also throttled liberty in Gaul, rever. 
enced Caesar. Mussolini and Shickel- 
gtuber look up to Caesar . . . Caesar 
against Cicero. Caesar won . . . Caesar 
and Cicero once more are battling for 
the empire of the world. The little free. 
dom loving peoples in Europe have 
been crushed again, even as the first 
Caesar crushed them. Only the other 
day Mussolini screamed from his bal- 
cony that Caesar conquered that little 
British isle. Titanic forces battle. But 
the fires of liberty are burning on the 
hills. The trumpets of liberty are sound- 
ing in the valleys. Adown the ages rings 
the clarion voice of Cicero, eternal 
champion of liberty. This time Caesar 
will not win. Pray God, Caesar will not 
win! 


x 

The sands in my hour glass also have 
run out. I say in closing that the most 
suggestive title of the twenty-five in the 
book is the last-—The Two Ciceros. The 
finest lin2 in this great biography is the 
last line—“Cicero the politician died 
on that December day . . . The great 
exponent of humane living still sur- 
vives.” The second of these two Ciceros 
—that was Cicero. The superiority of 
that Cicero, Caesar himself acknow- 
ledged, in one of his better, more gen- 
erous moods, when he said: “How far 
greater and more glorious to have en- 
larged so immeasurably the limits of 
the . . . mind than the boundaries of 
the . . . empire.” Thanks to the stimulus 
this learned work has given me, I have 
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read again a thousand pages from the to say when I approach that one ex- 
of Cicero. And I have resolved perience, as he said: “I have so lived 
that I will read them, as Thomas Jef- that I think I was not born in vain 
ferson read them, again and again. and I quit life as if it were an inn, not 
| shall never have the experiences a home.” Ex vita ita discedo tamquam 
Cicero had, except one. May I be able ex Aospitio, non tamquam e domo. 


Day Without Shadow 


JOHN MAHER MURPHY 


As sea-shells on a mantel measure time 

In waves of what ebbs whole from a sand tomb, 
Although themselves decaying to the click 

Of forays of the cuckoo from the clock; 


So all this day I quietly tick-tocked 

To words men dead and out of time have talked. 
Pinned tight to books whose ages know no end, 

I reckoned like eternity’s big hand. 


From morning past the hour when tea was poured, 
No whittling knife of skillful shadow pared 
From a side-sweeping face its rind of flesh, 

Nor scooped out bone till hollow dark lay flush. 


. . . But I, the drowsy big-hand, came unwound 
With weariness, and, when I tried to wind 
Self back to pace the centuries, I heard 

My own unslackened tempo tapping hard. 


Today was slowed to rest. 

But the full heart 
Of peace will pump when mine has ceased to hurt. 
O fiercely now I need to move upon 
The little mortal round of love and pain. 
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courtesy of the Alden Galleries, Kansas City. 


Sir Samuel Runganadhan, Vice-Chancellor 
of Madras University, India, is Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for India. 


Eleanor Saltzman lives in Mount Ayr, 
Iowa. 


Frances Winwar, well-known novelist and 
literary critic, was Visiting Professor at the 
University of Kansas City last fall. Among 
her many publications, perhaps the best 
known are Poor Splendi ty > (1933), 
The Romantic Rebels (1935), Farewell the 
Banner (1939), and Walt Whitman and bis 
Times (1941). 


